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ARBITRATION IN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN 
HONGKONG 


CALL FOR A SCIENTIFIC WAGE STUDY AND OF A RETAIL PRICE INDEX 


A distinct step forward in the his- 
tory of industrial relations in Hong- 
kong was taken when the Dairy Farm 
workers, to their great credit, agreed 
in January last to submit their claim 
for a special wage allowance to ar- 
bitration—the first arbitration under 
the Trade Unions and Trades Disputes 
Ordinance 1948. After lengthy hear- 
ings, during which the evidence was 
heard in public, with three assessors 
appointed by each party, the award 


of Professor R. Robertson was issued . 


on March 24. The cardinal feature of 
the award, which should receive the 
urgent attention of Government, is 
that with the material at present at 
the disposal of an arbitrator the award 
can be nothing more than a stop-gap 
until two conditions are fulfilled—the 
construction of a scientifically valid 
retail price index and a wage study 
that covers the most important clas- 
sifications in the most significant in- 
dustries and occupations, 

The Colony was fortunate in that 
both parties agreed to accept the ap- 
pointment of Professor Robertson as 
arbitrator. It is difficult to believe 
that anyone else could have produced 
an award as well balanced judicially 


and sound in its economic reasoning 
reinforced with practical common 
sense based on extensive experience. 


He made every possible use of the 
meagre material at his disposal, but 
notwithstanding his criticism of the 
present entirely unrealistic level of 
basic wages and of the unscientific 
basis of the present Food and Fuel 
Index his conclusion was “I have felt 
it incumbent upon me not to introduce 
any variations in the present system 
of basic pay plus allowances; this is a 
matter which, if it is to be considered 
at all, must be the business of a much 
larger enquiry than the present one.” 


The workers’ claim was for a sub- 
sidy high cost of living allowance of 
HK$90 a month in addition to basic 
Wages and rehabilitation allowance. 
This was a claim formulated by the 
Hongkong Federation of Trade Unions 
and first demanded by the Tramway 
Workers Union in December 1949. 
The award was for a special allowance 
of HK$30 a month. At the arbitration 
the Dairy Farm workers in support 
of their claim presented a budget 
totalling HK$333.35 as the minimum 
monthly requirement of an adult, his 
wife and one child. This represented 
in English money, taking the Chinese 
New Year Bonus into account, a week- 


ly wage of 
or coolie worker, 
award “this budget was not supported 
by oral or documentary 
to actual 
households,” 
plained to the workers’ representatives 
that supporting evidence would be of 
assistance to the Tribunal and in the 
interest of the workers; 
manner in which the budget had been 
drawn up explicitly stated. 


data 
similar result and 
award was not far wrong. 
the two basic elements of the material, 
the “Report 
and the Food and Fuel Index, cannot 
be regarded as a basis 
manent or satisfactory solution of the 
problem which has now been put to 


£5.4s.0. for an unskilled 
As is stated in the 


evidence as 
individual 
was ex- 


expenditure of 
although it 


nor was the 


Unfortunately, it appeared that the 


nature of arbitration proceedings was 
not familiar to the workers who were 
apt to regard the proceedings more in 
the nature of those 
More unfortunate still was the stub- 
born refusal of the leader of the work- 
ers, against 
evidence and, despite the offer of the 
employers to defray the costs, to em- 
ploy counsel or other skilled represen- 
tative to present their case, and after 
reading the reports of the proceedings 
in the press one 
strong feeling that he did little to help, 
his fellow workers. 
found that public hearings 

to be made “an occasion for 
oratory and the introduction of 
traneous matters 
expression of relevant facts.” 


for a mediation. 


all advice, to produce 


cannot escape the 
The Arbitrator 
were apt 

general 
ex- 
rather than for the 


Apart from the budget of HK$333.- 


35 which the Arbitrator stated was of 
little value, a ration scale, unsupported 
by evidence, (for two adults) submit- 
ted to the Labour 
union representatives in 1949 and the 
answers to specific questions addressed 
by the Arbitrator 
departments and others, 
at the disposal of the Tribunal was for 
practical purposes limited to— 


Office by labour 


administrative 
the material 


to 


(1) a Report on Post War Move- 
ments in the Cost of Living 
in Hongkong, published by 
the Department of Statistics 
in January 1950; 

the scale of consumption con- 
tained in the Food and Fuel 
Index. 


The calculations based on all these 
produced roughly speaking a 
indicated that the 
However, 


(2) 


on the Cost of Living” 


for any per- 


Government and the community. 


No. 13 
The Arbitrator made the utmost 
possible use of the “Report on _ the 


He took the statistics 
for June 1948 relative to two cate- 
gories of workers, expending respec- 
tively under $200 a month, and from 
$200 to $299 a month which covered 
as nearly as possible the category of 
wage earners involved in the arbitra- 
tion. 

The statistics for the categories with 
expenditure under $300 a month were 
based on the examination of 47 bud- 
gets out of 325 in 1947 and 162 budgets 
out of 332 in 1948. The value of these 
budgets as the basis of a general cost 
of living suffers because— 

(1) the number examined cannot 
be considered either as ade- 
quate or sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the general body 
of 400,000 workers of the 
Colony; 
the budgets were obtained 
mainly from the employees of 
Government including the 
clerical, technical and police 
staff; although the surveys in- 
cluded data from some com» 
mercial concerns none appear 
to have included data from 
the Trade Unions as none of 
the forms addressed to them 
by the Labour Office was re- 
turned; 
the four forms of inquiry 
which were issued by the De- 
partment of Statistics were of 
a somewhat complicated char- 
acter and as it does not ap- 
pear that any trained investi- 
gators were employed _ to 
gather and check the infor- 
mation obtained it is doubtful 
whether the data gathered 
from the lower categories of 
wage earners can be consider- 
ed altogether reliable. 

The Report, valuable as it may be 
in its application to Government 
employees, was not designed as a cost 
of living study of the workers in 
general. The object of the surveys 
was admitted to be “to secure data on 
the patterns of expenditure of the 
‘middle class’ of the community.” 
There exists no survey of any kind 
that covers the general body of 
workers of the Colony in all their 
classifications. 

As to the Food and Fuel Index, it 
was stated by the Arbitrator that it was 
never intended to do more than give 
a general guide. to movements in living 
costs. It was said to have proved to 
be more sensitive when applied for the 
calculation of the Rehabilitation Allow- 
ance than the Retail Price Index. The 
Food and Fuel Index, however, can be 


Cost of Living”. 


(2) 


(3) 
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regarded only as a yard stick, and the: 


method of its calculation based on a 
pre-war formula is difficult to reconcile 
with any logical reasoning. When 
Government published its new wage 
scales in December 1945 it stated that 
its “policy was to base wages on the 
wage levels generally existing in 1941 
and to relate these wages closely to the 
cost of food at that time” and “to add 
the high cost of living allowance 
authorised in 1941 and to assess a rate 
of rehabilitation allowance to bring 
gross wage levels to approximately the 
wages then being naid.” Neither can be 
regarded as in any way scientific or 
realistic and a Committee appointed in 
October 1948 recommended that “the 
economy of Hongkong had been so 
profoundly affected by the war, by the 
Japanese occupation, and by changes in 
world price levels (in that the level of 
prices of consumer goods in Hongkong 
in post-war days was then on an 
average some five times higher than the 
pre-war, level) that it appeared desir- 
able to make a clean break from the 
past and establish an up-to-date and 
realistic foundation for the measure- 
ment of movements in the cost of liv- 
ing, to assist in the assessment of such 
adjustments in rates of allowances as 
might be deemed necessary.” Conse- 
quently Government in the case of its 
own workers has adopted the use of a 
Retail Price Index and has achieved a 
realistic relation between basic wages 
and high cost of living allowances. 

In the Dairy Farm arbitration the 
Arbitrator for lack of data could not 
have attempted to change the present 
unrealistically .low relation between 
basic wages and the rehabilitation 
allowance, The result, however 
approximately correct, is a patch- 
work on an outmoded system. If 
arbitration after so encouraging a 
beginning is to be of any avail as a 
permanent method of settling indus- 
trial disputes it is most essential to 
have a carefully constructed and scien- 
tifically valid Retail Price Index and a 
wage study that covers the most signi- 
ficant industries and _ occupations. 
These involve the expenditure of time 
and money and the employment of 
investigators who must themselves be 
trained. The work can only be done 
and should be started as a matter of 
urgency by Government. 


The award in the recent arbitration 
of a special high cost of living at a flat 
rate of HK$30 a month appears to be 
on the facts in the case of the 
Dairy Farm workers to give the 
fullest benefit possible in favour 
of the workers. It is not likely 
to satisfy those who formulated the 
general demand for $90 a month and 
apparently induced or coerced the 
workers of each separate concern to 
make the same demand irrespective of 
their particular conditions. In the re- 
ported evidence of the Dairy Farm 
arbitration reference was made to the 
fact that on October 27, 1949 the Dairy 
Farm Company received letters from 
nineteen superintendents of depart- 
ments of the business asking for a 
special allowance of $20 a month. In 
that month the Food and Fuel Index 
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was at its peak but since November it 
has declined. It may be assumed that 
if the petitioners had been granted an 
allowance of $20 in October the subse- 
quent demand for $90 might not have 
arisen. Nothing is known as to the 
amount of consideration that was given 
by either the employers or the Labour 
Office to that request for $20. he 
question calls for examination. Was 
it seriously considered and was - the 
Labour Advisory Board consulted? 

An additional confirmation of the 
fairness of the award may be gathered 
from another fact that appeared in the 
evidence reported in the _ press. 
Whereas the demand for $90 a month 
was made by the workers’ representa- 
tives on December 23, 1949 the budget 
of $333.35 was not put forward until it 
was published in the South China 
Morning Post of January 12, 1950. In 
the meantime a budget totalling $208.90 
had been produced on January 4th and 
this was a day or two later increased 
to $294.35. Professor Robertson in his 
award, true to his judicial attitude 
throughout, specifically stated that he 
declined to be influenced by these inter- 
mediate budgets. Nevertheless they 
are of some value in estimating now 
the fairness of the award. 

Further conclusions one may make 
from a study of the reported proceed- 
ings and of the award are that the 
demand for higher wages results not 
only from the disparity between wages 
and the cost of living but from the fact 
that the standard of living is rising. 
The effect of this is greatly aggravated 
by the lack of housing and “there can 
be no doubt but that attention to the 
adequate housing of employees would 
greatly conduce to satisfactory labour 
conditions.” In the case of the Dairy 
Farm, the fact that their leases on their 
present property may end in the near 
future may preclude any comprehen- 
sive plan, but in many cases industrial 
and commercial concerns have 
recognized the necessity of providing 
adequate accommodation and it is to be 
hoped that others will follow their 
example. 

Although some of the sensational 
reports that have appeared in the Eng- 
lish press as to the activity of the 
Communists from China in the recent 
industrial unrest have been grossly 
exaggerated probably more from a 
desire to furnish titillating copy than 
with any study or understanding, it 
does appear that workers in this 
Colony, the majority of whom are 
hardworking and industrious, are apt to 
be and have been exploited by a few 
‘trained agitators whose efforts are 
bound to prejudice their interests in 
the Colony. The workers do not lack 
intelligent and understanding men who 
do not need the aid of agitators and 
who realise the effect of a vicious circle 
in the increase of wages and the higher 
cost of living and of production. 
Whereas in the case of the Dairy Farm 
and the public utility companies some 
of the resultant increased costs may be 
met by curtailment of labour and by 
passing the burden to the consumer the 
true criterion of the ultimate effect on 
the economy of the Colony can be seen 


both from the 
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Hongkong’s Possibilities 

The very comprehensive and thought- 
ful review of the trading and industrial 
position of Hongkong as_ given this 
week by Mr. P. S. Cassidy,* retiring 
Chairman of the Hongkong General 
Chamber of Commerce, brought out 
very clearly some important facts that 
should not be ignored or side-stepped. 
To take a point at random,—the question 
of water supply. As is well known, 
at one time in the history of the Colony 
following the erection of Shingmun 
reservoir the community asa whole was 
prepared to sit back contentedly and to 
rule out all fears of a possible water 
shortage in the future. This confidence 
as events have repeatedly proved since 
then, was based on a false premise that 
conditions governing the growth of the 
population and the development of the 
industrial life of the Colony would re- 
main more or less unchanged. It is 
true that events during the past two 
years have been unpredictable, but the 
fact remains that Hongkong’s water 
supply is now so limited. that appre- 
hension may well be felt as to its ade- 
quacy; and its limitations from an 
industrial point of view are such as to 
bring the community once more face 
to face with the problem of an insuffi- 
cient supply of water. 

The power of the reservoirs to supply 
the Colony with even a normal supply, 
is necessarily based on the assumption 
that rain will fall in its proper season. 
This hope should be recognised more 
as wishful thinking than as a scientific 
certainty and an unduly dry season or 
delayed rains would place the Colony 
in an extremely dangerous position 
point of view of the 


* An extract of Mr. Cassidy’s address will 
be published in the next issue of this Review. 


only in‘ the case of concerns like the 
dockyards which have to compete for 
business in the world’s markets and 
whose existing narrow margin of 
economic working may be _ entirelv 
wiped away by a comparatively smal! 
increase in the working costs. 

The real significance of the arbitra- 
tion award is to present abruptly to 
Government and the community a pro- 
blem which should have been tackled 


earlier and is now urgent. To break 
from the present outworn system of 
determining wages and to put the 


workers of the Colony under the same 
system as Government has adopted for 
its own employees require time and 
patience. Therefore it is all the more 
important that a beginning should be 
made at once. It cannot be expected 
that labour will remain quiescent long 
and it is absolutely necessary that any 
claims should be tested by and related 
to authoritative data. Perhaps Gov- 
ernment might consider the establish- 
ment of a Committee, on which Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s assistance might be 
asked, to plan the best method of 
carrying out of the necessary measures, 
to traina reliable group of investigators 
and to correlate more closely the work- 
ing of the Labour Office, the Labour 
Advisory Department and the Statis- 
tical Department of Government. 
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population, now nearing the two million 
mark, as well as for commercial un- 
dertakings. 


So far as the public is concerned, 
no active steps have yet been taken to 
overcome the danger by the completion 
of still further reservoirs, and until 
existing projects are put underway 
Hongkong must remain content with a 
restricted industrial development and 
suffer under constant anxiety as to 
whether the present supplies will hold 
out. In this connection it matters little 
whether the supply this year or that is 
more or less promising, the fact re- 
mains that the situation taken as a 
whole is precarious and restrictive. 


It is only comparatively recently that 
Hongkong has shown any considerable 
icapacity in the matter of production of 
‘consumer goods and while the Colony’s 
industrial development can be describ- 
‘ed as still in its early stages, if given 
the necessary facilities it has the re- 
‘quisite geographical position, the skill 
and the stability of government to be- 
come a vastly more important Far 
Eastern centre for the manufacture of 
consumer’s goods than the outsider can 
visualise. This apart from the “un- 
happy” advantage of the collapse of 
Shanghai which has brought unwonted 
trading opportunities into the Colony. 


Mr. Cassidy also referred to the lead 
China holds in the trade of Hongkong 
saccounting, with the inclusion of Macao, 
for about 30% of the Colony’s total 
external trade, This, we might add, is 
in spite of the drawbacks imposed by 
civil war, a change of government, 
reorganisation of the methods of con- 
ducting trade, blockade and bombing of 
the principal ports, drought, floods, 
famine, and all the attendant difficulties 
that would appear to the onlooker to 


be overwhelming but have _ not 
succeeded in daunting the spirit 
of the nation. Any future his- 
torian cannot fail to mention the 


assistance given by Hongkong when- 
ever the opportunity presented itself. 
Mr. Cassidy displayed wisdom when 
he pointed out that there is little to be 
gained by taking the long view where 
trade with China is concerned and 
that the best course is to seize oppor- 
tunities as they present themselves. 
Hongkong has always followed this 
course with benefit to all concerned, 
and the manufacturer abroad who en- 
trusts his goods to the local merchant 
for safe keeping until the opportunity 
presents itself to despatch them to their 
destination, can have every confidence 
that his foresight will be justified. A 
proof of this is provided in the trade 
‘figures, which show that China’s trade 


with Hongkong for 1949 increased by 
65.7% as compared with 1948 and by 
162.4% compared with 1947, while 
China and Macao together showed a 
rise of 62.8% over 1948 and of 153.1% 
over 1947. At the same time MHong- 
kong’s trade with other countries, 
apart from China and Macao, whicn 
increased by 63.8% over 1947 showed 
a further rise of 30.1% over 1948. 
Trade with the United Kingdom in- 
creased by 40.3% over 1948 (160.2% 
over 1947), trade with the British 
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THOUGHT CONTROL 


IN CHINA 


By €. BD. Chang 


In their effort to make China safe 
for Communism, Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers are now launching an all-out 
attack on every free use of the mind 
which may imply a threat to the pre- 
vailing political dogma. This is based 
on the following reasoning: They are 
building. Socialism in a country of 
400,000,000 people; they have urgent 
tasks before them in the material field; 
these cannot be fulfilled except under 
the stimulus of new and appropriate 
ideas, the ideas of, Marxism-Leninism; 
before these can be accepted, old and 
obsolete ideas must be rooted out; and, 
in order to do so, the liberty of the 
human spirit in matters of the intellect 
must be put to an end. The logic is 
impeccable. 

Nowhere is this war being carried 
out with more ruthlessness and deter- 
mination than in the colleges and uni- 
versities. These citadels of higher 
learning—some 200 of them, ranging 
from institutions of great renown in 
the cities to obscure establishments in 
outlying provinces, from government- 
supported enterprises to undertakings 
of a private or foreign missionary origin 
—have been nerve-centers of China’s 
intellectual life. And intellectual life 
is the last thing the Communists want. 

One of the first things the Com- 
munists did when they took over the 
universities in Peking, Nanking, Shang- 
hai, Canton and other educational 
centres was to ‘“democratize”’ them. 
Under the Kuomintang the administra- 
tion of an institution of higher learning 
was vested in a President who was 
assisted by an appropriate number of 
officers. All this is still intact, but the 
real power of administration has passed 
to a University Council consisting of 
representatives of the faculty, the 
student body and the toilers (servants, 
janitors, gardeners, and other menial 
workers). The student members are 
far and away the most influential; they 
virtually run the university. The situa- 
tion is somewhat similar to that which 
prevailed in the Soviet Union in the early 
days when the students were supposed 
to govern the school. In Russia this 
had resulted in a total collapse of dis- 
cipline, and the authorities were driven 
to retreat to more conventional methods 
after 1931. There is reason to believe 
that the same thing may happen in 
China. The present system of student 
control has undoubtedly been due to a 
distrust of the administrative officers 


and teaching staffs who have been, in 
the view of the Communists, “reaction- 
aries” and whose thought might be 
dangerous. They have to be properly 
indoctrinated before they can be trust- 
ed. 

The next thing they did was to re- 
construct the curricula. In this they 
have gone to greater lengths in North 
China than in South China. The whole 
program, as is to be expected, is per- 
meated with political propaganda. All 
students are required to master the 
basic principles of Marxism-Leninism. 
History, geography, even arts and 
literature are to be taught in the light 
of this philosophy. The primary aim 
of history, for instance, is to make the 
students realize that the development 
of human society follows the Marxist 
law of class struggle, culminating in 
the triumph of the proletariat in the 
Russian revolution. The history of 
philosophy is to be viewed as record 
of the struggle between idealism and 
materialism, with the eventual victory 
of the latter over the former. So far 
there has not been any attempt to 
tamper, as in Soviet Russia, with the 
teaching of natural sciences. This is 
probably because of the fact that there 
are few Communists in China com- 
petent enough to do so. The time will 
undoubtedly come when Chinese scien- 
tists will have to give a dialectical slant 
to their students and teaching. It is 
not improbable that China will some 
day vroduce her own Lysenko to fasten 
the state philosophy on the neck of 
science. Already there are three Rus- 
sian professors in Peking lecturing on 
the importance of the Michurin school 
of biology. 

Up to the present moment, students 
have been too busy with parades, de- 
monstrations, rallies, meetings, and 
propagandist activities to engage in any 
serious studies. The amount of time- 
consuming activity the Communists 
demand of the students is appalling. 
Stalin’s birthday, anniversary of the 
October Revolution in Russia, the con- 
clusion of a new  Sino-Soviet treaty, 
the visit of a Soviet dignitary, com- 
memoration of the founding of the 
Chinese Communist Party, the capture 
of an important city or province—these 
and other occasions provide excuses 
for celebration. 

All this activity is a part of Com- 
munist training. The colourful and 
impressive mass meetings seem to give 


Empire (excluding the U.K.) rose by 
31.8% (1% over 1947) and trade with 


The 
figures 


detailed 
shown by 


following table gives 
of the increases 


the U.S.A. increased 50% (7.9% over MHongkong’s trade during 1949 over the 
1947). two previous years— 
Increase over 
1949 1948 1947 1948 194 
$ $ % No 
CRinaw (ie .terasecae eee oe 1,178.2 710.8 449.0 65.7 162.4 
North China 521.6 254.0 118.7 105.3 339.5 
Central China 216.1 99.4 74.3 117.4 190.8 
South China 440.5 357.4 256.0 23.3 72.1 
MacaOn i cies cctaas 346.1 225.4 153.2 53.5 125.9 
China & Macao 1,524.3 936.2 602.2 62.8 153.1 
Other Countries 3,544.7 2,724.0 2,164.5 30.1 63.8 
ARK Me ectatars| dete eterarats > 527.4 ae rece ne as 
i 1. 810.7 i : : 
calee sa 809.8 539.8 750.5 50.0 79 
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the youth a sense of the grandeur and 
glory of revolution, the feeling that 
unity is strength. There is something 
glamourous about it all. Banners, 
crowds, rousing oratory and slogans, 
dances and songs—all combine to create 
an atmosphere of mass_ intoxication. 
The appeal to the adolescent and im- 
mature is tremendous. 

It doesn’t matter as long as it is only 
a noisy succession of parades and 
speeches, of flags and placards. The 
Communists go much further than that. 
College students as a group are. the 
most favoured elements in Chinese 
society, College education has been 
expensive, and only sons and daughters 
of the well-to-do can afford the luxury. 
The students are therefore bourgeois in 
origin and middle-class in upbringing. 
In order to make them into genuine 
supporters of the new regime, some- 
thing more than participation -in mass 
meetings is needed. The most funda- 
mental thing is to “straighten out the 
distorted thinking” of the youth. This 


involves a number of painful and 
painstaking steps. First, there is what 
is called “thought examination.” An 


individual is supposed to subject him- 
self to a searching, “merciless,” and 
“objective” analysis of himself in an 
effort to bring into the open those ideas, 
beliefs, motives, sentiments, view- 
points et cetera which are considered 
to be at variance with and deleterious 
to the new society which the Com- 
munists are building. In doing so one 
must be “ruthlessly honest” with one- 
self in order to get at the roots of the 
matter. One is to wage, in the langu- 
age of the Communists, a sort of 
“relentless private war” against one- 
self. Progress is achieved, it is said, 
through the struggle of the opposites. 
“Thought examination” should be done 
in the light of one’s family environ- 
ment, personal experience, and social 
contacts. 

This is followed by “Socialist critic- 
ism and self-criticism,’’ described by 
the Communists as the “most merciless 
weapon of thought reconstruction.” For 
this purpose the students are divided 
into small groups. Each group is as- 
signed a leader who is a Communist. 
The objective of these group discus- 
sions is to bring forth the individual 
findings of the “thought examination” 
to be critically scrutinized by all 
participants. One must accept criticism 
and “brotherly advices” with good 
grace and the promise to amend to the 
best of one’s ability. At each subse- 
quent meeting progress is reported and 
analyzed. Especially frowned upon are 
those ideas that even faintly smack of 
individualism, nationalism, heroism, or 
anything that might be called bourgeois 
or feudalistic. These must be replaced 
by ideas of collectivism, international- 
ism and scientific materialism. There 
can be no liberal toleration of old ideas. 
Instead, one should launch a determin- 
ed, unceasing offensive against bour- 
geois ideology hidden in one’s indivi- 
dual consciousness. The discussions 
are conducted with a religious fervor 
highly suggestive of revivalist meetings. 
There is public confession of sin. There 
‘is self-castigation and beating of breast. 
.And there is promise for final deliver- 
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ance and salvation. The hours are long 
and the strain is prodigious. The at- 
tendance is “voluntary,” though it is 
understood that everyone is expected 
to show up. In fact, there is no choice. 
One either submits or else is excluded 
from society. No middle ground exists. 

The ones that have shown special 
promise in these discussions are re- 
warded by membership in the Youth 
Organization, a mass “non-Party” or- 
ganization serving as the “outer ring” 
or reserve’ of Chinese Communism, 
patterned after the Soviet Komsomol. 
Members of this organization are al- 
ways in the forefront of student activ- 
ity. 

There is yet another kind of activity 
known as the “learning group” designed 
to make young people learn the rudi- 
ments of “new democracy.” Its chief 
precepts at this initial stage are (1) 
Socialist regime is the most democratic 
and the highest stage of political de- 
velopment, (2) the Soviet Union is the 
champion of world freedom and libera- 
tion, and the best friend of China; and 
(3) America is the world’s leading 
imperialist power dead set on enslaving 
mankind through such nefarious devices 
as the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Pact. A special topic relating 
to one of the foregoing precepts is given 
for discussion at each meeting. The 
leader, who is either a Communist or 
a member of the Youth Organiza- 
tion, is required to make thorough 
preparation beforehand so as to be 
able to answer such questions as 
may be raised in the course of discus- 
sion. A Party directive is usually 
issued for the purpose. At the present 
moment, for instance, the topic under 
discussion is the new Sino-Soviet Pact 
of friendship, alliance and mutual aid. 
The Party has issued an_ elaborate 
syllabus pointing out the nature of the 
treaty and agreements, their differences 
with the 1945 treaty as well as other 
treaties concluded between China and 
the imperialist powers, and laying 
special emphasis on Soviet internation- 
alism. 

In a meeting of this nature the parti- 
cipants ‘are encouraged to discuss freely 
and without reserve. At first the 
students did what they were told and 
entered into the discussion with con- 
siderable freedom. They soon -dis- 
covered, however, there was a limit to 
free expressions of opinion. And it 
would be fool-hardy to talk back at 
the leader. Forceful indoctrination is 
part of the system. No nonsense is 
tolerated. There have been rumours 
of strange and mysterious disappear- 
ance of recalcitrant students. On the 
other hand it would be a folly to remain 
silent. Reticence is often taken as a 
sign of disapproval. 

One important Communist education- 
al authority boasted in December last 
year that “the students in Peking are 
making notable progress in the trans- 
formation of their thinking.” “Within 
the short space of a year,” he declared, 
“they have already established a re- 
volutionary view of life, an internation- 
alistic outlook, and an understanding 
of the Marxist-Leninist class ideology.” 
“Out of a class of one hundred students 
in Peking University,” he added, “only 
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about one-third were members of the 
Party or Youth Organization when the 
training was started. Now over one- 
half are members. Many others aspire 
to’ membership. The really backward 
ones are few, not more than one-fifth 
of the total. They are fully conscious 
of their isolation and are making every 
effort to catch up. I know of one such 
student in the Department of Foreign 
languages. He showed impatience with 
criticism and left the discussion in 
disgust. After a night’s reflection, 
however, he came back to the meeting, 
genuinely repentant, and pleaded with 
the leader to give him another chance.” © 


* * * * 


The most pitiable class of people in 
China are the professors. Unlike the 
students who are after all young and 
pliable, the professors are men of set- 
tled habits and fixed convictions. Most 
of them have had a Western education 
and are fully acquainted with Western 
institution. Years of Kuomintang mis- 
government had driven them to the 
left. But they had no love for total- 
itarianism. The Communists, before 
their capture of power, attempted to 
to win them over to their support by 
promising a millennium in which civil 
liberties and social justice would reign 
supreme. The academic intellectual 
was deluded into believing that Chinese 
Communists would somehow be differ- 
ent from the Communists in other 
countries. He had figured for himself 
a promised land which, though prob— 
ably not flowing with milk and honey 
as he had been told, would at least be 
a better place to live in than the Kuo- 
mintang desert. In this he had been 
sadly mistaken. The Communists had 
come at last, and he found himself in a 
worse plight than ever. 

At first the Communists were ex- 
ceedingly polite to the professors and 
paid them better than even the highest 
class of civil servants. They were told 
to stay on their. jobs and everything 
would go on as before. But it did not 
take long to discover that the new 
rulers have the trick of patting and 
stroking with one hand while giving a 
sly scratch with the other. The whole 
academic atmosphere had changed, al- 
most imperceptible at first, gradually 
becoming real and pervasive, and at 
last oppressive to a degree unknown 
before.. Under the Kuomintang there 
had not been, of course, genuine free- 
dom. Yet, within the confines of the 
university one could still teach and 
speak as one pleased. When Chen Li- 
fu, the egregious boss of the C-C clique, 
was Minister of Education, he attempt- 
ed to use the educational system for 
partisan political ends. He did this, it 
might be argued, chiefly to counteract 
the Communist influence which was 
then growing under the stress of the 
war. He prescribed standard text- 
books. He even introduced political 
partisanship to academic life. He 
planted the Kuomintang organization 
in the university. But the universities, 
especially the old and more influential 
ones, simply ignored him. .When = he 
visited. the war-time Southwest Asso- 
clated University at Kunming (created 
1937 by the union of three leading uni- 
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versities of North China), he was pub- 
licly rebuked by the professors for 
tampering with academic freedom. And 
Chen Li-fu, the most powerful political 
boss in China, listened, blushed, ex- 
plained, and apologized. Thus, even in 
the heyday of its power, the Kuomin- 
tang did not dare to interfere much 
with academic institutions. When it 
did interfere, its interference was fee- 
ble, irresolute and ineffectual. 

It was of course another thing out- 
side the academic walls. But even 
there the professors, at least some of 
the most outspoken ones, had never 
hesitated to take up their traditional 
responsibility to speak out on political 
matters. Such outspokenness involved 
real dangers, as in the case of Professor 
Wen I-to who was assassinated in 1946 
for his anti-government activities in 
connection with the Democratic League. 
But Pruressor Wen died a martyr. The 
wole nation was unanimous in their 
admiration of his courage. 

The Communists are by far more 
efficient in their control. They are 
masters of a new and rutkless techni- 
que, compared with which the kind of 
control perpetrated by the Kuomintang 
was mere child’s play. The real effec- 
tiveness of this new technique lies in 
its comprehensiveness. It is omni- 
farious, omnipotent and omnipresent. 
There is no way to dodge it, to evade 
it, to charm it out of existence, and, 
least of all, to oppose it. Outwardly 
the Communists are the politest and 
most charming people in the world, 
always genial in manners and soft in 
voice. One somehow feels, however, 
there is a sword hidden behind their 
smiles, as the Chinese saying goes. One 
cannot help suspecting that this is a 
regime founded on the instillation of 
fear. The poor professor is now con- 
fronted with a totally new situation in 
which he was at first stunned, over- 
whelmed and, then, broken and lost. 

The Communist policy towards the 
academic intellectual seems to be, first, 
to deal a mortal blow to his intellec- 
tual pride and, second, to extirpate 
Western influence, especially American 
influence, in Chinese education. In 
order to humble him, he is-told that his 
“pourgeois cultural snobbery” is no 
longer wanted and he must now learn 
anew just like any other men. To 
counteract Western or American in- 
fluence, he is now to be convinced of 
the superiority of proletarian culture 
as exemplified by the Soviet Union and 
the infallible truth of Maxism-Lenin- 
ism. The Soviet Union represents the 
progressive force and is capable of un- 
limited development, whereas. the 
capitalist West is decadent and mori- 
bund. 

It is pathetic and slightly ridiculous 
to watch middle-aged and learned 
professors solemnly listening to lectures 
on Marxism or being criticized and 
talked down by a_ hobbledehoy who, 
only a short while ago, was not even 
fit to hold a candle to them. But time 
has changed and they have, in self- 
defence, to do whatever is required of 
them. There is no room to inquire into 
the validity of the political premises. 
There have been, of course, no lack of 


“bandwagon-jumpers” rushing to assert 
their admiration for and devotion to 
the Party, and nothing will do them 
more good than an adequate dose of 
Marxist-Leninist training. For the 
majority, however, the experience has 
been a painful one. The Communists 
seem to take a malicious delight in the 
mental anguish they have caused. 


* * * * 


One of the most outstanding cases of 
“intellectual reconstruction” is that of 
Professor Fung Yu-lan, the distinguish- 
ed philosopher at National Tsing Hua 
University. Professor Fung, a man in 
his middle fifties, is, or rather was, one 
of the most prominent scholars in the 
country. He had evolved a system of 
thought known as the New Li Hsueh 
(published in four volumes. dealing 
respectively with its metaphysical, 
ethical, historical and methodological 
aspects. The third volume—historical 
—was translated by E. R. Hughes under 
the title The Spirit of Chinese Philoso- 
phy, and published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). This work shows real 
insight into the great tradition of 
Chinese philosophy and the impact of 
Western culture which he had come to 
regard as part of his heritage. When 
Peking was “liberated,” Professor Fung 
was approached by the Communists 
through his students, and was told that 
it was about time for him to throw 
away his “old philosophical baggage” 
and be reconstructed. The philosopher 
was put under rigorous training for a 
year. At the end of his new education, 
he was asked to make a report of his 
experiences. The result is an interest- 
ing and curious article vividly reminis- 
cent of the confessions made by the 
condemned in Soviet heresy trials. 

In this document Professor Fung 
pays abject lip service to the Com- 
munist regime and to the infallible 
truth in Marxism-Leninism. It is as if 
a sinner had suddenly awakened to his 
sins. He makes a show of contrition 
and recants all his former heresies. His 
philosophical theories had been too 
much coloured by his class origin—the 
class of the landlords. “I was totally 
oblivious of the class sentiment in my 
thinking. process. I thought myself 
enlightened, even something of a leftist. 
But the landlord in me had been so 
strong that it distorted my views.” 

He then goes on to say that all philo- 
sophical theories have their class biases. 
At times of violent social changes we 
always find people who refuse to look 
reality squarely in the face and seek 
comfort in some obsolete mode of 
thinking. This accounts for the revival 
of Neo-Thomism among Catholic philo- 
sophers in the United States. Professor 
Fung considers himself as one who 
while intellectually fully alive to the 
changes that are taking place in the 
material world, had yet been reluctant 
to recognize the changes emotionally. 
A year’s training, however, has opened 
up for him a new vista, giving him 
glimpses of a new truth, a living truth 
that is changing with every shift of the 
social and economic scene. “It now 
appears to me,” he confesses, “what I 
had called the New Li Hsueh was not 
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really new. Its influence had been 
pernicious in that it had prevented me 
as well as others from facing reality. 
It had also been an obstacle to social 
progress because it had provided a 
philosophical refuge for the social die- 
hards,” 

He extols the wonderful virtues of 
“Socialist criticism and self-criticism,” 
of the existence of which he had long 
been aware, in a vague sort of way, 
but had no idea of its being such an 
effective revolutionary weapon. He 
was convinced of its efficacy only 
after having seen how it worked in the 
hands of the Communists. And with 
the aid of this powerful weapon, he 
was enabled to realize that there is no 
such thing as pure philosophy. What 
has passed as pure philosophy is in fact 


a mass of useless, superfluous and 
barren knowledge which clogs the 
brain. Real philosophy cannot be 
divorced from practical life. It is 


theory of development tested in labora- 

tory of social revolution. He concludes: 
_ “To sum up, I am fully convinced that 
in this new society created by the Com- 
munists everything is tending to a higher 
plane of development. I feel myself to 
have made considerable progress. I can- 
not judge for myself how much I have 
progressed, but the fact that I am con- 
scious of past errors is in itself a sign 
of progress.” 


To prove that he is a changed man, 
Professor Fung has given up teaching 
philosophy. He has now gone, together 
with a group of young students, to the 
rural areas to preach the necessity of 
land reforms to the landlords. In this 
way, he hopes “to link philosophy with 
practical living.” In preparation for 
this task, he was subjected to a two- 
month course of training under Wang 
Ai-nan, the Communist expert on land 
problems. In an interview with news- 
men, he declared that in participating 
in the work he is in fact waging a war 
“against feudalism” and against the 
“feudalist survivals” in his own mental 
make-up. 

Now, the question may be asked: Is 
this a case of conversion, very much in 
the nature of a religious conversion, or 
is it merely a case in which an intel- 
ligent man, a philosopher at that, who, 
having been intimidated into signing 
away his freedom of thought in ex- 
change for personal safety, now tries to 
ease his conscience by justifying him- 
self before God and men? 

One wonders. It does not seem 
probable that convictions of a life-time 
can be shed so lightly. 


Professor C. C. Wu (Wu Ching-chao) 
offers another striking example of what 
the Communists can do in the way of 
“reconstructing” intellectuals. 

After taking his doctorate in the mid- 
dle twenties at the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Wu returned to his 
homeland to teach. He has been a suc- 
cessful teacher. Gifted with a ready 
pen he wrote voluminously, mainly in 
the field of social studies. Probably 
more than anybody else, he helped to 
disseminate Western ideas of social 
welfare and social legislation in China. 
Only a short while ago he was writing 
eloquently on the earnings and living 
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conditions of workers in America and 
Britain vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, and 
his conclusions were definitely un- 
favourable to the latter. He denounced 
totalitarianism with vehemence. He 
criticized the dogmas of Marxism- 
Leninism. He was one of the co-founders 
—together with such outstanding men 
as Hu Hsi and T. F. Tsiang, the .Na- 
tionalist representative at Lake Success 
—of the “Independent Critic,’’ the most 
influential liberal journal of opinion of 
its time. More recently he had been 
the editor of the “New Road,” devoted 
to the propagation of the middle way. 
If there were liberal intellectuals in 
China, Professor Wu was certainly one 
of the most eminent. And he was a 
liberal of the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion. 

But how he has changed! Instead of 
writing articles in praise of British and 
American institutions, he now uses his 
facile pen on behalf of the Soviet Union 
Instead of sociology, he now lectures on 
such sacred books of world Commu- 
nism as Marx’s Das Kapital and Lenin’s 
State and Revolution, not simply lec- 
turing but preaching with militant and 
proselytizing zeal. America and Bri- 
tain have no more charms for him. The 
Soviet Union has become for him the 
land of light. In an interview with a 
Communist reporter some time ago, he 
made a clean breast of his past errors. 
The trouble with him, he said, was that 
he had been exposed for too long a time 
to the evil influence of American capi- 
talism. As he looked back across the 
gulf of years, it seemed especially un- 
fortunate that he should be in America 
at a time when the country was ex- 
periencing a cycle of unprecedented 
material prosperity. That had led him 
to the fallacious conclusion that capi- 
talism was still in the best of health. 
From capitalist publications he had 
culled statistics to prove the superiority 
of free enterprise, and he was totally 
blind to their unreliability and “undia- 
lectical’” nature. Although he had read 
considerable amount of Communist 
literature in the past, he was much too 
prejudiced to see the Communist view. 
Sihce the liberation of Peking, how- 
ever, he has made an effort to study 
Marx, Lenin, Stalin, ete. again. This 
time a new world has been revealed to 
him. For the first time in his life he 
realized the true meaning of the role 
he had been playing. Realization 
brought about a- determination to 
change. It was an uphill battle, for 
combatting old. prejudices, progress 
was necessarily slow. One has to be 
continually honest with oneself. He 
was glad to say that he has been suc- 
cessful. The American virus is at last 
out of his system. In this battle, So- 
cialist criticism and self-criticism has 
played a part. By submitting himself 
to merciless examinations and _ cross- 
examinations, he was enabled to make 
more rapid progress. “My children,” 
Professor Wu proudly told the reporter, 
“are applying for membership to the 
Youth Organization. They criticize me 
freely. I find their criticisms very 
helpful. They approach Communism 
with a fresh mind. not having been ex- 
posed to the baleful influence of an 
American education.” 
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China’s Public Finance 
in 1950 


The Chinese People’s Govt has re- 
cently compiled the state budget for 
the current fiscal year (=calendar 
year) but has not announced figures in 
People’s Bank dollars (PB$), being 
satisfied, copying from Russian prece- 
dents of statistics, to give percentages 
of revenue and expenditure only. How- 
ever from certain indications supplied 
actual amounts in prewar Chinese 
dollars can be derived. Thus the state 
budget for 1950 provides prewar C$2778 
million expenditure, prewar C$225814 
m. revenue, yielding a deficit of 519% 
m. which amount is proposed to be 
covered by the issue of govt bonds and 
excess bank note circulation. 

The value of a prewar Chinese dollar 
in terms of the present PB$ cannot be 
adequately expressed as inflation con- 
and commodity’ prices and 
foreign exchange rates, as a result, 
keep on rising. However in terms of 
foreign currencies a prewar Chinese 
dollar has a definite value, viz. approx. 
30 US cents. In order to arrive at an 
approximate valuation of current 
Chinese budget figures all amounts 
given in the following in terms of 
Chinese dollars of the prewar variety 
may be multiplied by .3 when rough 
amounts in US$ should permit some 
possibility for comparative analysis. 

The 1950 budget, according to the 
percentage figures announced by 
Peking’s Finance Minister Po Yi-po 
and unofficial computations as regards 
the actual value of items of revenue 
and expenditure in prewar Chinese 
dollars, presents itself as follows:— 

Expenditure (in per cent of total 
amount): military and war prosecution 
38.8%, administrative incl. all civil 
servants 21.4, investments in factories, 


Such is the metamorphosis of Profes- 
sor C. C. Wu. It is hard to say whether 
he is sincerely convinced of the “scien- 
tific truth’ of Marxism-Leninism, or 
whether he has changed his views, not 
out of his own free will, but in self- 
defence. Surely he is too intelligent 
a man and too’ good a sociologist to 
swallow uncritically any theory or 
ideology without reserve in ordinary 
circumstances. His complete  volte- 
face cannot be explained, it seems to 
me, except on, the basis of fear. 

The universities and colleges in China 
have played a paramount role in the 
intellectual life of the nation. The 
modern liberal tradition has for its 
source the great academic institutions 
in Peking. The spirit of criticism in 
schofarship and in polities flourished 
there with relative freedom from offi- 
cial control even in the days of the 
Kuomintang regime. That spirit is 
now to be extinguished. What is hap- 
pening is a signal: example of a new 
and cataclysmic force in the world: the 
power of ruthless men devoted to an 
uncompromising ideology and armed 
with tools and techniques perfected in 
that Land of Socialism, to reduce ‘the 
human soul to a state of complete sub- 
jugation. 


communications, other enterprises 23.9, 
culture, education, health 4.1; subsidies 
to regional and provincial govts 2.3, 
service on Manchurian govt. bonds 0.1, 
reserve for additional expenditure and 
non-enumerated expenditure 9.4%; 
giving a total of prewar C$2778 million. 

Revenue (in per cent of total 
amount): tax in kind from peasants 
41.4%, all other taxes and duties and 
fees 38.9, earnings from state enter- 
prises 17.1, earnings from sale of old 
stocks in state warehouses and 
granaries 2.4, miscellaneous other 
revenue items 0.2%; giving a total of 
prewar C$2258% million. 

The consequent expenditure balance 
is to be covered by the issue of so- 
called Victory bonds to the amount of 
prewar C$200 million and by the issue 
of new bank notes up to C$319% m. 

Before the Sino-Japanese war China’s 
budget was estimated as follows for 
the fiscal years 1935/6 through 1937/8: 
(in C$ millions, revenue and expendi- 
ture to be in balance): C$957, C$991 and 
C$1001 respectively. Exchange rates 
during the prewar years were as fol- 
lows (average annual rates per C$100 
for US$ and per C$1 in shilling and 


pence) :— 

Year US$ s. d. 
1930 29.85 1/2.789 
1931 22.243 1/0.004 
1932 21.487  § 1/2.766 
1933 26.109 1/2.824 
1934 33.785  1/4.100 
1935 36.260 1/5.761 
1936 29.709 1/2.377 
1937 29.306 1/2.306 
1938 21.168 0/10.13/32 


The figures for China’s expenditure 
in 1950 appear modest considering the 
necessity of keeping a huge army in the 


war. The Finance Minister intimates 
that almost 10 million soldiers and 
civil servants are to be paid and 


though many soldiers are engaged in 
part-time farming the revenue of the 
new state cannot be expected to achieve 
the goal of covering the enormous pay- 
ments for the ‘war machine’ and the 
official apparatus. It is common know- 
ledge that almost all soldiers and govt. 
employees ‘live, to put it mildly, most 
frugal lives. As an illustration: the 
total monthly salary of a civil servant 
in the rural districts is the equivalent 
of 75 catties of millet (and on _ this 
amount the family is supposed to live 
as well); govt employees in the cities 
are slightly better off but still subsist 
not far from the starvation line. Only 
as a consequence of the extremely low 
payment of salaries can the Peking 
govt, just as well as its predecessor, 
continue to keep almost 10 million 
persons in the country’s military and 
administrative service. The armed 
forces are suffering from acute priva- 
tions and their monthly food rations, 
even if they punctually arrive, are in- 
adequate to preserve a healthy physi- 
que. The govt recognises this sad state 
of affairs but cannot secure more re- 
venue under present wartime condi- 
tions, being faced already with serious 
opposition to its rural and urban taxa- 
tion pressure. Only the termination of 
the war and the demobilisation of the 
swollen army to reasonable proportions 
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ean bring about solvency in China and 
ease the sufferings of the people. 

Govt would have more ease if the 
program of rehabilitation could be 
postponed but most tasks are very 
urgent and are connected with the war 
(such as speedy repairs to railways 
roads, inland shipping facilities). Re- 
habilitation expenses are classified in 
the budget as ‘investments’ which is, in 
a way, not incorrect as every cent of 
state funds utilised to repair, say, tele- 
phone Or power equipment, railway 
bridges or spinning mills, increases the 
operational value of state owned enter- 
prises. 
aid The percentage of cultural, educa- 
tional and health expenses of 4.1 is 
small especially considering the enor- 
mous extent of the propaganda and 
indoctrination carried out by the govt 
but salaries of personnel employed in 
these activities are not included under 
the above heading but charged under 
administration. 

As regards revenue of the state 
during 1950 the govt relies largely on 
the collections of rice and other cereals 
from the peasants. No less than 20% 
of crops are to be surrendered to govt 
as tax in kind; but in fact the contri- 
butions by the farmers to the treasury 
are higher than 20% while in most 
districts regional taxation, though not 
always legal, is imposed. Only by re- 
ducing prices of consumer goods which 
the farmers require, i.e. by improving 
the cost relation between farm produce 
and consumer goods in favor of the 
country people, can revolts be prevent- 
ed. Already many uprisings are re- 
ported and admitted by the govt which 
indicate strong opposition to the new 
tax policy. 

Taxes levied in the cities are of a 
great variety but the mainstay should 
be income tax which is at a rate of 
20%. Evasion is so masterfully deve- 
loped in China that no govt could rely 
on direct taxation income and would 
have to depend on receipts from in- 
direct taxes. This is being continued 
in 1950 when the supposedly unjust 
indirect taxes, hitting the lower paid 
and earning consumer hardest, are 
further increased. 

State owned enterprises are to yield 
17.1% of total revenue which is con- 
sidering the difficulties experienced by 
China at present in her foreign trade 
relations revealing over-optimism. The 
Finance Minister wants to allocate such 
revenue to rehabilitation and state in- 
vestment expenditure, ploughing back 
profits into such industries which need 


modernisation—most factories do re-- 


quire that—and certain earnings of 
light industrial plants are to be invested 
in the construction of heavy industry. 

The deficit is to be covered by the 
prewar C$200 million loan to be floated 
this vear to the extent of 38.4% of the 
total deficit (C$519% m.) and by 
additional but uncovered issue of paper 
currency to the extent of 61.6% 
(C$319%4 m.). The ‘victory’ bonds are 
based on a so-called parity unit rather 
than on the constantly depreciating 
legal tender, the PB$; one parity unit 
equals one prewar Chinese dollar 
(which approximates 30 USc). The 
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value of a parity unit is determined by 
the wholesale prices of 6 catties rice, 
1% catties flour, 4 feet cotton cloth and 
16 catties coal. At the time of re- 
demption the loan subscriber will re- 
ceive an amount in PB$ equal to the 
parity unit as fixed at that time plus 
interest. So far public subscription, 
with a good amount of pressure and 
intimidation, has progressed well and 
the first instalment (100 million parity 
units) has been more or less taken up; 
the second instalment, also 100 m. units, 
will be offered or pushed for sale as 
from April 1. 

The excess circulation of paper cur- 
rency is of course the simplest form 
of obtaining funds by govt for meeting 
the expenditures but if not tightly con- 
trolled it may further aggravate the 
hyper-inflation which has plagued 
China for many years. To curb this 
vicious inflation the govt will have to 
take measures for the slowing down 
of the present high degree of monetary 
velocity. Already during the first 
quarter of 1950 cost of living in terms 
of PB$ has strongly risen and con- 
tinues to rise at the same time driving 
up foreign exchange rates. 


Centralisation of Imports 
& Exports in China 


During the past year the communist 
authorities have, in a process of trial 
and error, assumed increasing control 
over imports and exports with a view 
of (1) ensuring higher exports, lower 
imports of the essential category, (2) 
centralising for efficiency’s sake major 
export: commodities, (3) restricting 
private traders to domestic business 
and taking foreign business increasing- 
ly out of their hands. 

Central and provincial trade bureaus 
were organised and many state cor- 
porations were established; but mostly 
on a makeshift basis and often abused 
by either jinefficient, inexperienced or 
corrupt persons. Many trade bureaus 
were overlapping in their authority and 
hard feelings among officials were 
aroused. A number of scandals were 
exposed but public attention was not 
usually aroused as the communist 
authorities are anxious to make the 
people believe that age-long graft and 
corruption have been largely extir- 
pated under their regime. With the 
gradual extension of communist rule 
eand the consolidation of the new 
authority especially in North and Cen- 
tral China the question of more effi- 
cient government control over trade 
and production arose and has now been 
solved by putting the nation’s trade 
control in the hands of the Ministry of 
Trade in Peking. 

The new trade control, precursor of 
a full foreign trade monopoly, is to be 
exercised by 12 state operated cor- 
porations, all under the Ministry of 
Trade. The translation into practice of 
the new trade control measures will 
take some time as it is bound up with 
liquidations of previously established 
trade bureaus. The 12 trade corpora- 
tions control state and private trading, 
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and concern themselves with the fol- 
lowing matters: (1) imports and ex- 
ports of food; (2) export of cotton 
yarn and cloth as manufactured in 
Chinese mills; (3) export of salt; (4) 
import and export of coal; (5) export 
of China native produce; (6) import 
and export of sundry articles; (7) ex- 
port of bristles; (8) export of vegetable 
and essential oils; (9) export of China 
manufactured commodities; (10) ex- 
port of tea; (11) export of minerals 
and metals; (12) import of manufac- 
tured goods and raw materials (other 
than coming under the authority of 
another trading corporation). 

The Ministry of Trade is charged with 
the duty of directing and advising pri- 
vate businesses so as to make them 
consciously follow the economic prin- 
ciples of the state which provide for 
the speedy rehabilitation of the coun- 
try. In effect, that means that exports 
will have to be promoted at almost any 
price, even laying the country open to 
the charge of dumping, while imports 
must be cut down to the barest mini- 
mum unless raw material and capital 
goods imports are in the most essen- 
tial category. The~- program is not 
unlike the one enunciated by the KMT 
government but the lack of efficiency 
which characterised the former re- 
gime cannot be expected in the case 
of Peking where more energy and even 
ruthlessness to fulfil set goals is em- 
phasised. 

Foreign traders will have to deal, 
both when doing business in China and 
abroad when entering into contracts 
for delivery of goods to China, more 
and more with representatives of the 
Ministry of Trade (or their 12 trade 
corporations). The private Chinese 
merchant’s days inside China, as far as 
foreign business is concerned, are now 
numbered; the earlier hopes that the 
principles of ‘New Democracy’, as ap- 
plied to foreign trade to be conducted 
by private merchants, may prove of 
longer duration are now shattered but 
this development was only natural see- 
ing that the state can so much more 
efficiently engage in foreign trade than 
a multitude of private business men 
who, moreover, on account of the 
severe competition or for other reasons 
as well do not place the so-called na- 
tional weal above their private one’s. 
From a foreign point of view the in- 
creasing centralisation of China’s 
foreign trade in the hands of the 
Ministry of Trade should not be de- 
plored though expressions of com- 
miseration with their Chinese counter- 
parts may be very frequent among 
foreign merchants. 


As regards China’s domestic trade 
there is also a more explicit line of 
action promised by Peking. The 
principal aim of the govt is to keep the 
people adequately—whatever that may 
mean in terms of piculs and catties— 
supplied with those commodities which 
are regarded, in China, as_ essential. 
Private trade, to be sure, is motivated 
by profits and less by the command of 
conscience to bring in the goods at the 
lowest possible price. Govt can how- 
ever afford to indulge in altruistic 
commerce and therefore it is taking 
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over more lines of domestic trade from 
private merchants. This is being done, 
with some amount of apologies, by 
stressing the community’s moral 
obligation to supply every person with 
the minimum of food and other goods. 
In so disorganised a state as China the 
distribution of goods is a major task 
which can only be attempted by. the 
govt; by distribution is meant the more 
or less equal dispatch of imported and 
domestically produced commodities to 
all corners of the country so_ that 
abundance in one area is not coexist- 
ing with starvation in another. 

In addition to this ‘regulation of the 
home market and the equalisation of 
supply and demand of goods inside 
China’, the People’s govt also desires to 
supervise the production of home 
grown food and such native produce as 
forms the mainstay of China’s exports. 
The above mentioned 12 companies will 
also have to control the production in 
the country of such commodities as 
tung oil, bristles, cotton piece goods, 
wolfram ore, tin metal etc. etc. 

It is probable that under an efficient 
and centralised system the output of 
native produce and manufactured goods 
may rise but the question is whether 
the principles of control can be applied 
to so unwieldy and essentially un- 
cooperative a people like the Chinese. 
No doubt, given internal peace and a 
period of rest from natural disasters, 
the economy of China will conspicuous- 
ly recover and the zeal of the com- 


munists will be rewarded by the 
“heroism’ of the younger generation. 
However, as in everything else in 


China’s national life of today, the older 
generation may be found at best un- 
understanding and possibly, to some 
extent, truculent when it comes to 
voluntary self-liquidation—which in 
effect the foreign and domestic trade 
control, now in a process of advanced 
shaping, presupposes of the merchant 
class. 


Conditions in Canton 


Canton is suffering under actual 
KMT airforce raids and threats of 
stepped-up aerial offensive which has 
tended to dislocate administrative and 
commercial affairs. Unless Hainan is 
attacked and eventually occupied by 
the People’s Liberation army there is 
no possibility of obviation of progres- 
sive deterioration. Therefore the long 
delayed assault on Hainan is adversely 
commented upon. even by staunch CCP 
members and sympathisers who fail to 
understand why an attack has not some 
time ago been launched. The only 
logical answer to this conundrum ap- 
pears to be the growing strength of the 
KMT forces both on MHainan and 
Taiwan and the lack of confidence in 
a full success of a planned invasion of 
one or both islands. 


Transport remains difficult on land 
and inland water ways and costs have 
risen tremendously on account of add- 
ed risks and delays. The authorities in 
Canton keep on emphasising that the 
cost of war will further increase and 
that there will be necessary additions 
to budgeted expenditure as a result of 
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the drawn out warfare. A state of 
utter attrition must therefore be ex- 
pected unless fighting is brought to a 
speedier end than is now estimated by 
Peking. 

The Cantonese are disillusioned with 
the outlook as presented by the govt 
and are grumbling with more audacity 
than since the political change-over of 
last October. Not that they desire the 
return of the KMT — it cannot be too 
often stressed that that regime has lost 
public favor and cannot count on any 
appreciable support in future — but 
their fervent wish is to see the end of 
the war and then to resume the stupen- 
dous task of rehabilitation. That the 
war is still far from being won is now 
dawning on the public who do not 
reason very much why there is such a 
delay of the previously triumphantly 
promised total victory of the com- 
munists, but they, as always, are quick 
to blame the authorities now in power 
and—never having been very loyal 
citizens — they withhold their coopera- 
tion especially when economic de- 
terioration is palpably growing from 
day to day. 


The new regime, in all its apparent 
sincerity to improve the lot of the peo- 
ple generally, has committed a serious 
blunder by insisting on high taxation 
and pushing almost recklessly the sub- 
scription to the 1950 bonds. The good 
will of the business community has 
been lost and it will take a long time 


to regain some confidence again; the 
authorities may of course take the 
view that the merchants’ cooperation 


was never sincerely offered, that they 
only acted so, in the beginning, as they 
labored under fears of possible perse- 
cution by the communists and that the 
CCP seeks mass support rather than 
the good will of the merchant 
class. On the other hand the 
prosecution of the present war can- 
not be successfully attempted if the 
support of the middle classes is with- 


held and for that reason the more 
moderate, and one may say more 
Chinese in the traditional approach, 


party leaders in the south advocate go- 
slow policies with regard to such vital 
matters as taxation and other levies 
It seems that General Yeh Chien- 
ying, who wields total power —in 
Kwangtung subject only to temporary 
reviews by the political bureau of the 
party in Peking, has succumbed to the 
practical counsels of his Cantonese 
aides and, sen’sing the always rebellious 
spirit of the Cantonese, has suggested 
to his underlings to step down from 
their harsh though otherwise correct 
prosecution of party policies. There 
has been some lack of harmony in the 
inner circle of the CCP in Canton and 
disputes were heard from behind the 
political scene which finally emanated 
into the open; rumour mongering ex- 
aggerated the seriousness of the inter- 
party split. Gen. Yeh is anxious to 
heal wounds and to suppress undisci- 
plinary conduct but he is himself under 
fire of the ‘international’ clique of the 
party (the one which is identified with 
Li Li-san and Liu Shao-chi as principal 
actors) and as the party police, other- 
wise described in a derogatory way as 
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G.P.U. or China’s Gestapo, is organised 
and officered by members of the ‘inter- 
national’ clique, Gen. Yeh is not taking 
too great chances. His removal to an- 
other position, probably on the front, 
has been rumoured about and his recent 
conference, in Hankow, with Gen. Lin 
Piao (who will be in charge of the 
Hainan invasion) has been utilised to 
continue spinning all sorts of yarn 
about not only his own supposedly 
weakened position but also a reshuffle 
in the CCP Canton chapter. The ob- 
ject of such a reshuffle would be not a 
liberalisation of state controls and 
party policies but a tightening up and 
enforcement of party directives irres- 
pective of opposition. The politbureau 
seems to be of the conviction that there 
is sufficient support among the youth, 
the students and workers and that the 
opposition can be easily cowed or 
otherwise made to cooperate even 
against their own will. 

Meanwhile the authorities in Canton, 
military and civilian, proceed with the 
uncempromising levying of income tax 
for the past years on the basis of 20% 
tax on net earnings; persons and firms 
are generously assessed and if they 
object they have to pay just as well, 
failure to do so being followed by 
‘taking over’ operations of any kind of 
seizable properties. The ‘victory’ bonds 
drive has been felt very oppressive by 
the guilds and merchants’ associations 
who were, singly and collectively, ob- 
liged to take up stipulated amounts to 
be paid in PB$. Many unwilling 
subscribers claim that they are 
unable to collect the requisite amount 
and when the deadline has been reach- 
ed their assets, if known to the govt., 
are impounded and later on converted 
into cash. On March 31 the first in- 
stalment of the bonds will have to be 
fully paid up—a matter which causes 
serlous worry among the well-to-do or 
supposedly well-to-do Cantonese — as 
the second instalment, i.e. 50% of the 
total 1950 bonds, will have to be sub- 
scribed between April 1 and June 30. 

To make things look even gloomier 
there are reports that another issue of 
bonds will be floated in the second half 
of this year as the budget deficit will 
grow much bigger as the year and war 
expenditure progress. Semiofficially 
one learns that there is much sym- 
pathy shown by the govt. but the stock 
answer: to all pleadings for mercy is 
that either govt. will have to issue more 
Paper currency a la KMT or must ob- 
tain the necessary funds from the 
public in form of taxes or loans. That 
there could be a reduction in spending, 
when the war is still on with full force 
and China’s civil servants and soldiers 
are notoriously underpaid, is a matter 
which even the most recalcitrant entre- 
preneur does not dare to bring up. 

To make the lot of the people still 
worse there is now a serious drought 
in the province which might result in 
a rice famine in the near future. Govt. 
is meanwhile trying to buy rice from 
Thailand and from any other country 
which is willing to do business with 
‘new China’ but the funds available to 
Canton are small not only because of 
the lower export proceeds but as a 
result of Peking’s requirements. The 
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impending rice shortage in Kwangtung 
will have unfortunate effects on the 
program of economic rehabilitation as 
much needed foreign exchange will 
have to be spent on foreign rice rather 
than raw materials and factory equip- 
ment. Unemployment is rising week 
by week and the only solution to this 
pressing problem is the export of la- 
bour to the north; but most workers 
and unskilled persons have refused to 
be transferred.to the cold and un- 
friendly north. Under these circum- 
stances the authorities have imposed 
‘labour conscription’ and have rounded 
up, in the first place, coolies who had 
no jobs to do or were falling under the 
‘sub-marginal’ category, and these peo- 
ple are now sent away to the north. 


Their destination is unknown but it is 
supposed they will be employed in road 
and railway construction and _ other 
public works against a nominal remun- 
eration but with food and shelter (of a 
sort) supplied. 


Private business is slowly pining 
away; there are a few houses who are 
still doing fine but one swallow doesn’t 
make summer, Liquidations are mount- 
ing all over town and the govt. is daily 
petitioned by commercial firms to grant 
closure of business. Govt. organisa- 
tions are moving in where private busi- 
ness has left a vacuum but it will take 
some time until efficient staff will have 
been trained to do the job of experi- 
enced old-timers. 


There is more proof of graft now 
that younger persons are entrusted with 
important or responsible jobs but the 
govt. is trying to eradicate such ele- 
ments. Another bane of the quickly 
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encroaching govt. trade and industrial 
activities is the number of ambitious 
climbers, many of whom no doubt are 
inspired by party zeal but lack know- 
ledge and ability to handle matters of 
which they only hear right now. Here 
again the. more moderate faction of 
the CCP desires to keep as many as 
possible old managers and staff ex- 
cluding only a handful of so-called war 
criminals; but this policy of retention 
of able men is resented by the more 
forceful and uncompromising party 
faction. The contention is usually that 
the former managers and their assis- 
tants are unreliable and liable to com- 
mit sabotage; long intercourse with 
western merchants could not but un- 
dermine their integrity and make them 


waver whenever critical decisions are 
to be arrived at; their cumulative in- 
fluence on various govt. organs may in 
due time have a deleterious effect on 
party morale; new men though with 
less or even no experience are how- 
ever reliable and will carry out over- 
all party orders with the usual fervor. 

The financial market remains nervous 
and confidence in the People’s Bank 
currency is lacking. HK$ is the stand- 
ard of all commercial transactions 
inspite of the ban on its possession and 
circulation. The conversion of HK$ 
into PB$ has been forgotten after an 
initial campaign in which, as usual, the 
school boys and girls were mobilised. 
Gold tradings are regularly taking 
place and there is much basis for the 
market report that the govt. itself, 
through agents, is selling in the market 
such gold as has been previously turn- 
ed in by the public in Shanghai and 
and other cities at the official PB$ rate; 
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but such reportedly official gold sales 
are effected only against foreign ex- 
change as the govt. is anxious to in- 
crease its exchange holdings or other- 
wise requires such funds for payment 
of foreign commodities. 

The question of internal security is 
as pressing as ever with pirates and 
highway bandits abounding, with arms 
and ammunition, largely from aban- 
doned or sold KMT military stocks, in 
the hands of desperadoes and profes- 
sional brigands. As the civil war is 
still on the mopping up of pirates and 
bandits must be left for a later time; 
but until then insecurity especially in 
districts off the trunk lines of com- 
munications makes life and the pre- 
servation of property very hazardous. 


Conditions in Manchuria 


The effect of the recently signed 
(Feb, 14) Sino-Soviet pact on the poli- 
tical and economic situation of Man- 
churia has been insignificant; while it 
was earlier supposed that in case of full 
Moscow-Peking agreement there would 
be more integration of Manchuria into 
the life of China proper, there is now 
no indication for such a change and 
everything appears to remain as it was. 
In Mukden, the capital, and in the 
major cities of Manchuria (Changchun, 
Kirin, Harbin) there is_ increasing 
whisper that the CCP faction which 
controls Manchuria will not take orders 
from Peking and that their hold on 
China’s Northeast cannot be allowed to 
be weakened. It is not impossible that 
a secret clause of an agreement entered 
into in Moscow between Mao Tse-tung 
and Vishinsky may provide for con- 
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tinuation of Manchuria’s special status 
at least until the beginning of 1953 (the 
date of agreed Soviet withdrawal from 
Dairen, Port Arthur and the manage- 
ment of the Changchun railway). 


The policy of secrecy of affairs “of 
state, which is noticeable in China 
proper though not tightly enforced, has 
not in any way changed for the better 
and therefore the people at large know 
very little about developments in their 
country and have to rely for their in- 


formation on official releases, rumor 
mongering and imagination. 
There is growing evidence _ that 


Russian advisers are being appointed to 
many offices and that factories, higher 
schools and larger trade corporations 
employ more Russian personnel. In 
many instances the value of Russian 
assistance is stressed and public grati- 
tude is expressed for the many proofs 


of Russian guidance etc. In the 
northern parts of Manchuria an 
army and airforce are being trained 


with. Kiamusze as centre. 


Of all the industrial enterprises in 
Manchuria the ‘empire’ of the former 
South Manchuria Railway Co. is the 
by far most important, comprising 
heavy industries and mines. At pre- 
sent and until the end of 1952 the 
management of the railway and all its 
vast properties are in Russian hands 
by force of an agreement made between 
the USSR and China on August 14, 
1945 which provided that the railway 
and its properties was to be jointly 
owned and operated as a “commercial 
enterprise with a 10-man board of 
directors exercising control, this board 
being composed of each 5 Russian and 
Chinese members, the chairman how- 
ever being Chinese. Duration of the 
agreement was until 1975. The USSR 
agreed to transfer all its rights and 
assets in 1975 to China without com- 
pensation. The railway and the whole 
company was renamed Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway (CCR); its lines connect 
Dairen in the south with Harbin in the 
north, and Manchouli in the west with 
Suifenho in the east — a total of 2861 
kilometres. The first railway trunk 
‘line was opened for traffic in 1903 and 
in 1907 the South Manchuria Railway 
completed the north-south connection. 
By March 1935 Russia sold its branch 
of the railway, known as the Chinese 
Eastern railway, to Japan (actually 
Manchukuo) for 170 million yen and 
thus the South Manchuria Railway 
came into the full possession of all rail 
communications. Now the manage- 
ment is in fact in Russian hands and 
the population though it may resent 
any foreign control appreciates no 
doubt the better service it obtains from 
Russian engineers and directors. 


Financially the situation is improving 
with a more balanced state budget and 
a decreased speed of currency inflation. 
Prices have remained rather stable in 
the first 3 months of this year which 
cannot be said of the rest of China. 
The Northeast yuan is quoted officially 
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at 10 to one PB$ and the time of parity 
with the PB$ is approaching. The 
Manchurian govt has floated last year, 
as from March 1949, bonds which have 
had, as they were almost compulsorily 
sold, a good effect on the _ general 
economy, curbed inflation and reduced 
spending. For the current year new 
bonds are to be issued and their sale 
will not be lagging behind the last year; 
some pressure is of course applied but 
this is no longer a matter of surprise. 
The 1950 Production and Construction 
bonds are issued to the amount of 30 
million ‘points’, one so-called point 
equalling 5 catties of rice, 1 foot cloth, 
5 catties salt and 34 catties coal (being 
thus different in value and commodity 
composition from the parity unit in 
China). The bonds are repayable in 5 
years beginning from 1951 and carry an 
annual interest of 5%. 


The public finances of Manchuria are 
not indicated by any official source and 
thus one has to believe the govt that 
the 1950 budget will be balanced. The 
China budget does not include, it is 
supposed, the fiscal requirements of 
Manchuria although the expenditure 
estimate of China provides for a certain 
not specified amount for the payment 
of interest on the 1949 Manchurian 
bonds. Everything is still in flUx and 
the authorities themselves do not know 
where they stand in every single case. 
The fact that Manchuria leads a 
separate existence, connected with 
China but not too closely, speaks for 
itself. 


Trade with the world is officially 
encouraged but in reality the govt is 
anxious only to boost its exports to 
Russia from where it is hoped the 
majority of supplies in the future will 
be coming. The civil war is of no 
immediate interest in Manchuria as 
KMT bombers and naval craft are too 
far away. Business with Japan is of 


great importance and ships are now 
more frequently sailing to Japanese 
ports carrying produce and returning 


with Japanese machinery for retention 
in Manchuria or for onward transport 
to China south of the Great Wall. Life 
of the common people is not improving 
in the least but that is not really ex- 
pected by the masses who have not 
known better days and are quite 
satisfied with the regime of today. 
There is some grumbling about the 
obviously privileged position of the 
Russians but foreigners have always 
been living far above the Chinese 
people’s standard and therefore there is 
no real resentment. But one thing is 
the much vaunted and 
publicised friendship between the 
Chinese and Russians is not developing 
according to the grandiose program of 
the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association 
—and this Association comprises all 
the leading officials in govt and the 
CCP. On the contrary, there is some 
suspicion noticeable which is easily 
fanned into animosity whenever there 
is talk about Russian participation in 
the affairs of the country; all the pro- 
paganda about assistance has not led 
to the cementing of Sino-Russian bonds. 
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Chinese Civil Aviation 


The two state-owned Chinese air 
transport lines (CNAC and CATC) with 
head offices in Peking are now preparing 
for country-wide resumption of ser- 
vices but the threat by the KMT loyal 
air force based principally at Taiwan 
(and for minor operational tasks on 
Hainan) may delay operations for 
some time. Hongkong Govt has freed 
the 71 civil aircraft and all main- 
tenance and repair materials stored at 
Kaitak (the Colony’s only airfield for 
civil operations) and in warehouses 
as well as-in plants owned by the two 
airlines, the biggest of which is the 
former Bailey’s Dockyard in Kowloon 
(acquired by CNAC as repair depot). 
Part of the properties of the two air 
lines, machines, spare parts and other 
aviation equipment, have _ recently 
been shipped out of Hongkong on a 
British owned ship (chartered by a 
local Chinese trading firm which is 
owned by the Peking govt.) bound for 
a North China port, after the manage- 
ments of CNAC and CATC decided to 
take no risks by flying, under present 
conditions, some of the 71 aircraft 
out of the Colony. Pilots of Chinese 
and other nationality have largely re- 
fused to run the risk of being inter- 
cepted by Chinese Air Force (CAF) 
fighters who are loyal to the Taiwan 
govt. Even monetarily attractive of- 
fers by the two Chinese air lines 
could not persuade a sufficient number 
of pilots to fly the aircraft from here 
to Canton or other nearby places. (In- 
cidentally, the two airfields of Canton 
—after having been subjected to blast- 
ing and strafing by CAF bombers—are 
now in bad shape and landing of lar- 
ger machines may be risky). 


There are some 20 serviceable air- 
craft in Peking or other cities under 
the control of the Chinese communist 
govt and with the 71 aircraft now in 
Hongkong — of which not all are in 
good condition and a good third may 
require extensive overhaul—the partial 
resumption of air services, at least the 
trunk lines, could be expected if it 
were not for the continued civil war 
which, in the air, remains a onesided 
affair. However the Peking govt has 
been training a small cadre of fighters 
in’ Manchuria where mainly in 
Kiamusze, near the Russian border, 
intensive preparations have been go- 
ing on for some time; additionally 
Chinese flying and ground crews have 
been trained in Siberian flying schools, 
under Russian aviation instructors, in 
the use of Russian war machines. 
Slowly the People’s Liberation army’s 
air force is built up and will soon show 
its prowess by engaging CAF fighters 
and bombers in the skies over Shang- 
hai and other cities of China. 


The importance of an air force and 
civil air transport in China cannot be 
overstated and therefore alone the 
position of the Russians in Peking is 
unassailable; the Peking regime de- 
pends for its security and the defence 
of the area under their control on the 
Soviet assistance both on the supply 
of trainers, machines, aviation equip- 
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ment and on the training of Chinese 
airmen, mechanics and ground crew 
generally in Russian schools and air- 
fields. As long as the CAF remains 
unchallenged in the skies over China 
the resumption of civil aviation ap- 
pears, at least in coastal areas, im- 
possible but in Manchuria and in 
Northwest China air transport may 
become a frequent though unscheduled 
matter. 

In view of the growing difficulties 
between Peking and Washington the 
communist authorities are anxious to 
become independent of US aviation 
ssupplies. As however all civil air- 
craft now owned by CNAC and CATC 
are of American origin and the purchase 
of Russian aircraft may not be quickly 
realiseable, the Peking govt. must for 
the time being buy spare parts and 
repair materials from the U.S. Aviation 


gasoline is however a more. simple 
proposition as its acquisition can 
be arranged through normal com- 


mercial channels. The US having ex- 
port embargoed so-called war-essen- 
tial commodities, the Peking govt may 
find difficulties to obtain required 
spare parts. However Hongkong firms, 
of all nationalities, are likely to assist 
Peking but a local Govt embargo may 
foil such probably very profitable 
business. Whether Hongkong will 
care to take such a step, easily inter- 
pretable as anti-Chinese from Peking’s 
point of view, may be doubted though 
it is London which makes, in such 
‘cases, the decision. 


Some time ago the Peking govern- 
‘ment commenced negotiations with 
Soviet representatives for the supply 
of aircraft and Russian promises have 
been made which were the cause of 
rauch unpublicised elation in Peking. 
Russia is intent on extending aviation 
‘control from the military to the civil 
field and Peking is willing, no other 
‘possibility being open under present 
political conditions, to accede to Rus- 
sian suggestions. These include the 
virtual supervisign of China’s_ civil 
aviation though top officials will re- 
main Chinese nationals. Russian ad- 


visers and managers of operational 
activities will be a-plenty but this is 
regarded in Peking as no sign of Chi- 
nese subjection rather as Russian 
brotherly assistance. The Russian civil 
aircraft which China so far either nas 
acquired or is about to purchase (prob- 
ably with loan funds) are the new 
Ilyushin I.L. 12. The Russian machine 
is comparable in size to one _ larger 
than the DC-3 and smaller than the 
Convair 240, it is powered by two 1860 
HP engines, attaining a speed of 330- 
400 km per hour (205-248 miles), with 
a maximum ceiling of 28,500 feet and 
passenger accommodation of 28-32. 


Macao-China Relations 


The Macao Govt. has as yet no offi- 
cial relations with the Chinese Govt. 
at Peking while the KMT regime now 
at Taipeh remains the legally estab- 
lished govt. as far as Lisbon is con- 
cerned. This situation is, especially 
after Britain’s recognition of Peking 
almost 3 months ago, anomalous and 
conducive to the outbreak of ‘incidents.’ 
Although the Portuguese authorities in 
Macao maintain de facto relations with 
the new Chinese authorities in Chung- 
shan and other neighbouring districts 
and studiously avoid anything which 
could bring about misunderstandings 
or deterioration of Macao-China rela- 
tions, there is a feeling of uneasiness 
in Macao which will only be lifted if 
the Portuguese Govt. at Lisbon will, 
for expediency’s sake, do what other 
governments have done before. 

Public opinion in Macao is almost 
entirely in favour of recognition of 
facts i.e. recognition of the People’s 
Govt. in Peking as the government of 
China; but the wish of the colonial 
authorities counts for little, and less 
important is the desire of the some 
250,000 Macao residents (approx. 95% 
pure Chinese). The future attitude of 
Lisbon is doubtful as the influence of 
the Catholic Church in Portugal is 
paramount and the government under 
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Dr. Salazar is only a little left of 
Franco. Commonsense would counsei 
Lisbon’s recognition of Peking provided 
that Macao’s interests are taken into 
consideration. At present there is stili 
a KMT govt. representative in Macao 
while no Chinese official of the new 
People’s govt. has come to the Portu- 
guese colony. 

The Chinese residents remain caim 
and are not greatly attracted by the 
virtues of the new regime across the 
border, they are satisfied with the stable 
conditions of life, similar though on 
a much more modest scale, to conditions 
in Hongkong. Macao’s youth, as is to 
be expected, has felt the urge to express 
itself in favour of the communist re- 
gime and sufficient public attention has 
been aroused to convince the commun- 
ity that the new creed has spread to 
all corners of the tiny Portuguese col- 
ony. Recent developments in Kwang- 
tung coupled with growing economic 
instability has caused a decline in this 
pro-‘red’ fervor but the political senti- 
ment is still very much awake. 

The Macao Govt. desires nothing 
more than peaceful relations with 
Kwangtung and is only interested in 
keeping unrest out of the colony, as- 
sist commerce in every form (from 
which its revenue is derived) and 
improve general living conditions~of 
the people. That the Govt. has been 
successful in its endeavors must be 
admitted by even the severest critics 
of Macao; this little place remains, in 
the turmoil around it, an island of 
peace and pleasure. 

However some small incidents are 
bound to happen and may mar the 
idyllic picture. In recent weeks there 
have been a few unkind newspaper 
harangues of Macao by the Cantonese 
press but these things have been ali 
too frequent in the past when the KMT 
held forth in Canton and when often 
violent tirades were let loose against 
the Portuguese in Macao. The public 
in Macao is supposed never to learn 
about these unpleasant matters; an 
official censorship office, attached to the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, functions 
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with thoroughness and both eliminates 
from locally published papers what- 
ever is deemed to be seditious and 
otherwise against Macao’s best interests 
and also screens foreign publications, 
thus delaying their circulation in 
Macao often by 4 and 5 days after their 
being imported into the colony. Many 
publications arriving from Canton, by 
ordinary channels, have been confiscat- 
ed but the public nevertheless learnt 
about the allegedly slanderous attacks 
on Macao and the like. Even Hong- 
kong papers have been confiscated 
when the censor or his advisers found 
some objectionable matter in them. 
The latest ‘incident’ which involved 
Macao’s good relations with its great 
neighbour occurred on March 6 with 
the firing of Portuguese guns on two 
Chinese Customs patrol boats (Sin Hai 
and Li Shun) and the proper Peking 
protest has just been announced. A 
more serious incident was recorded at 
the time of the flight of KMT troops 
before the People’s forces when some 
stragglers of the defeated nationalist 
army entered Macao on land and in- 
truded into her harbour thus causing 
some preventive action by the Portu- 
guese army and navy (which, inciden- 
tally, is very modest viz. about 1500 
European, local and African soldiers 
and usually one sloop lying in the 


Economic Developments 


SHANGHAI 

For the period February 24 to 
March 6. 

Foreign Trade:—Declared Exports: 


Consular declared exports from Shang- 
hai to the United States in February 
were valued at US$1,794,524, an in- 
crease of $554,752, or 30.8%, over 
January. All shipments were made 
through Tientsin or Tsingtao, as for 
the second consecutive month, no 
ocean-going vessels called at Shanghai. 
As in January, tung oil was the leading 
export, valued at US$587,267, with 
shipments being made _ principally by 
the China Fats and Oils Corporation, 
the communist-operated successor to 
the China Vegetable Oil Company. 
Second in importance, were exports of 
hog bristles, valued at $530,367. All 
shipments of bristles were made by 
agents of the government-operated 
China Hog Bristles Processing Com- 
pany. (In January, the first month in 
which bristles were brought under 
government control, no shipments. at 
all were reported.) Both tung oil and 
bristles received the 50% reduction in 
rail freight rates from the point of 
origin to the point of shipment. 

The export of feathers in February 


was next in importance, valued at 
Products Unit 
Bristles 


Egg products .... 
Rugs and carpets 
Chinese medicines .. 
Furs and hides 
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inner harbour). Peking then made the 
duly expected protest but no real fire- 
works followed, obviously as a result 
of a more exhaustive inquiry by Chin- 
ese military officials into the incident 
which must have exculpated the 
Portuguese from any real blame. 

In the Customs patrol boat incident 
it is obvious that there was a mis- 
understanding; the firing occurred at 
night when the Portuguese tried to 
detect some vessels which were sup- 
posed to carry contraband but made 
the mistake of firing on Customs patrol 
boats. Altogether a most unimportant 
incident in which no casualty was re- 
corded but it was utilised in Canton, 
and now in Peking, to arouse ill-feeling. 
From this rather unfriendly propaganda 
one can conclude how strained are at 
present relations between China and 
Macao. It speaks well for the restraint 
on the part of Chinese officials in Can- 
ton that no further incident was en- 
gineered which in the case of Macao 
is a very simple matter; the Portuguese 
colony is just a small peninsula at ilie 
southernmost end of the district of 
Chungshan and shares a narrow river 
port with the Chinese town of Wanchai 
(on the island of Lappa—if entering or 
leaving Macao by ship one is sailing in 
Chinese and Portuguese territorial 
waters alike). 


in Shanghai & Tientsin 


$264,845. These marked the first ship- 
ments of feathers from Shanghai in 
some months. The fourth largest ex- 
ports were cotton and linen embroi- 
deries on which exchange premium up 


to 72% above the official rate were 
allowed. 
Postal Service.—In addition to the 


United States, the Shanghai Post Office 
has started to receive mail and parcels 
destined for the following countries: 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, British North Borneo, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, England, 
Greece, Hongkong, Hungary, Japan, 
Malaya, Mexico, Morocco, Norway, 
Rumania, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
The postage rate for mail and parcels has 
been set at the equivalent of approxi- 
mately US$0.03 per 50 grams, with a 
minimum charge of US$0.15 for each 
parcel. 


TIENTSIN 


For the period of February 13—17. 

Foreign Trade——Trade in 1949: Of 
total exports authorized by the North 
China Foreign Trade Control Bureau 
in 1949, 38.43% was comprised of five 
leading export categories, as follows: 


Percent of 


Quantity Value total value 
559 US$6,370,472 11.82 
2,843 5,327,534 9.89 
6,220,000 3,897,805 7.23 
2,237 2,915,391 5.41 
—_ 2,199,459 4.08 
Percent of total exports 38.43 
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Other authorized exports included 
the following: Beans, coal, goat hairs, 
peanut oil, soya beans, animal products, 
wheat, walnut meats, seed cakes, and 
peanuts, each of which comprised from 
2.26 to 4.03% of total exports. Addi- 
tional items exported in 1949 comprised: 
Dried fruits, fresh fruits, fresh eggs, 
squash seed, vermicelli, silk products, 
strawbraids, wines, salt, vegetables, 
and cloth. These latter ranged from 
1.00 to 1.94% of the total. 

Of the 79 categories of imports in 
1949, gunny bags comprised 14.86% of 


the total; machines and equipment, 
12.2%; cotton, 7.41%; metals, 6.14%; 
and dyestuffs, 5.71%. Other imports 
included: Rubber, paper, chemical 


products, wheat flour, pharmaceuticals, 
machine oil, auto parts, and rolled 
newsprint, which items ranged from 
2.31 to 3.83% of total imports. In addi- 
tion, there were imports of gasoline, 
industrial machines and parts, sundry 
merchandise, paper, TB drugs, ink, 
tires, electric equipment, tools, paraffin 
wax, and penicillin. These latter pro- 
ducts ranged from 1.02 to 1.95% of the 
total. 

January Trade: Tientsin’s total ex- 
ports in the month of January were 
valued at the equivalent of US$8,214,271 
and imports at US$5,761,126, leaving a 
favourable trade balance of $2,453,145. 

Leading commodities exported and 
imported in January, with quantities 
and percentages of the respective totals, 
are shown in the following table: 


Exports 
Percent 
of total 
Products Unit Quantity value 
Egg albumen and 
YOLROON i. Reece quintal 5,461 16.73 
Sheep wool ...... kg. 768,690 9.92 
Furs & hides .... — — 9.69 
Woollen rugs .... quintal 3,754 9.30 
Hemp & jute hats piece 577,980 4,42 
Wood) o's. oink oe quintal 7,071 3.97 
Feathers & down ,, 1,298 3.15 
Walnut meats .... a 4,681 2.87 
Bristles. ian ects e Kg. 54,968 2.60 
Percent of total exports 62.65 
Imports 
Percent 
of total 
Products Unit Quantity value 
Metallic supplies 
& machines .... quintal 186,405 24.47 
Old & new gunny 
bags APOE do 43,844 25.30 
RUDDEr MS ween do 8,749 4,32 
Aniline Dyes do 1,311 4,25 
Percent of total imports 58.34 


Note: 1 quintal—220.462 pounds; 1 kilogram 


=2.2046 pounds. 


In the month of January there were 
27 outgoing vessels from Tientsin des-— 
tined for foreign ports and carrying 
14,153 tons of cargo, of which 10,131 
tons went to Hongkong; in the same 
month 29 vessels came from foreign: 
ports carrying 21,190 tons of freight, of 
which 12,214 tons came from Hongkong. 

The North China Foreign Trade Con- 
trol Bureau on February 22 removed 
vegetable oils and oil materials from 
the list of government-controlled ex- 
port commodities, permitting private 
firms to export bean oil, castor oil, 
peanuts (shelled and unshelled), castor 
seeds, and cotton seeds. On the follow- 
ing day, however, the Bureau reported 


1950 


that soy beans, tungsten, antimony, tin, 
and metallic ores would be placed un- 


der exclusive government sale and 
purchase. 
Banking and Finance:—Regulations 


for the current year governing banking 
institutions provide for the elimination 
of credit accommodations between pri- 
vate banks. Under these regulations, 
extension of credit to business estab- 
lishments must not exceed 33% of the 
amount deposited. 

In the month of January the Bank of 
China in Tientsin received foreign ex- 
change aggregating the equivalent of 
US$351,987. Foreign exchange trans- 
actions for the week ending February 
11 totalled the equivalent of US$2,403,- 
035, representing an increase of 74.36% 
over the previous week. 

In January the Bank of China ex- 
tended interport draft loans totalling 
PB$20,306 million as compared to a 
total of PB$11,146 million of such loans 
extended in December. These loans 
were largely used for shipment of furs, 
hides, straw hats, casings, wood oil, et 
cetera, to Tientsin. : 
Finance:—The 1950 budget 


Public 
for _Tientsin comprises 26.88% for 
municipal administration expenses; 


64.28% for enterprising and business 
expenses; 2.54% for financial expenses; 
and 6.30% for preparatory expenses. In 
the light of these percentages, munici- 
pal administration expenses are cut 
down by 20.8% while enterprising and 
business expenses are increased by 
ie as compared to such expenses for 

Commodities:—Commodity prices in 
the first two weaks of February show- 
ed a continued increase as measured 
by the general commodity price index 
released by the Nankai University’s 
Economic Research Institute. For the 
week ending February 7, the index was 
given as 19,316.14, a 7.55% increase 
over the previous week; at the end of 
the following week the index had risen 
to 22,462.95, a 16.29% increase. 


* * * 


Shanghai Electricity Conservation 
Regulations:—To conserve electricity 
the Public Utility Bureau of Shanghai 
has prescribed the following seven- 
point measures: 

1. For illumination, light is minimiz- 
ed to one lamp per room, 2. Use of 
electric light for advertisement, neon 
signs, show windows, and electric heat 
(hot plates, ovens, irons, hair curling 
and hair drying, and the like) is pro- 
hibited. Use of electricity from a light 
metre for heating purposes is also pro- 
hibited, and offenders are punishable 
by the disconnection of the supply 
(except when special permission is 
given for medical and industrial pur- 
poses). 3. For residences the average 
power consumption in October, Novem- 
ber, and December 1949 will be stand- 
ard. When the average monthly con- 
sumption is above 75 kilowatt-hours, 
only one-fifth of that amount is allowed. 
4, For commercial consumers the 
average consumption in October, Nov- 
ember, and December 1949 will be 
standard. When the average monthly 
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Economic Developments 
in Taiwan 


Foreign Trade:—Salt: The Salt 
Administration reports that exports 
of salt from Taiwan to Japan 
totalled 212,618 metric tons in 
1949. However, the Inspectorate 
General of Customs. stated that 


this figure did not include consignments 
passed by the customs before shippers 
produced exchange clearance certifi- 
cates. If these were included, the total 
would be approximately 226,U00 metric 
tons. 

A Provincial Government paper re- 
ports that the Provincial Finance De- 
partment ordered the Provincial Sup- 
ply Board to draft a trade agreement 
with Japan. The local press recently 
stressed the expected benefits to be 
derived from such an agreement. 

Barter Trade.—Chinaware has been 
made eligible for importation from 
Japan if bartered for Taiwan bananas, 
while liquor and cigarettes have been 
reported as favorably considered for 
the same treatment. Barter trade for 
Taiwan tea has been urged by the tea 
dealers guild. 

Banking and Finance:—On February 
22 the Provincial Finance Department 
announced measures, effective February 
14, requiring all Chinese Nationalist 
and Provincial Government enterprises 
to deposit all foreign exchange earnings 
from exports in the Bank of Taiwan, 
and to conduct all foreign exchange 
transactions through that bani. Since 
February 22, the Bank of Taiwan has 
been applying the new official exchange 
rate set by the Industries and Banking 
Subcommittee of the Provincial Pro- 
duction Committee, for imports and 
exports of government’ enterprises. 
This rate is Taiwan yuan 7.55 to US 


dollar one. (The official exchange 
rate has been NTY5.00 to US$1.) ft is 
reported that this new rate may be 


revalued by the above Subcommittee in 
accordance with the market value of 
foreign exchange surrender certificates 
held by government enterprises. ‘The 
aim is to keep the value about NTY7.50 
to US$1. A similar system will soon 
be applied to private imports and ex- 
ports. 

The Industries and Banking Sub- 
committee approvéd the following new 
Taiwan yuan loans on February 21: 
NTY3 million (in three monthly in- 
stallments from February) to the China 
Salt Corporation through the Salt Ad- 


consumption is above 150 _ kilowatt- 
hours only one-fifth of the amount is 
usable; between 30 and 150 kilowatt- 
hours only 30 kilowatt-hours allowed, 
but below 30 kilowatt-hours the ori- 
ginal amount is allowed. 5. If the 
limits of articles 3 and 4 are exceeded, 
the first offense is penalized by a charge 
for the excess portion at 10 times the 
usual rate. For the second offense, all 
electricity consumed is charged at 10 
times the usual rate, and for the third 
offense the supply of electricity will be 
disconnected. 6. No elevators are to 
be used in buildings of less than 5 
stories. 
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ministration; NTY2.5 million overdraft 
account for the Provincial Steel and 
Machinery Co.; NTY3,060,0000 to the 
Provincial Ceramics Industry Co.; 
NTY1.3 million oyerdraft account to the 
Provincial Railway Bureau for pay- 
ment of salaries; NT Y600,000 as operat- 
ing funds to Chia Nan Irrigation Canal 
Committee; NTY300,000 to the Taiwan 
Municipal Government to expand 
water supply facilities; NTY350,000 ad- 
vance to NRC’s Taiwan Machinery 
Corp. overdraft account; NTY200,000 to 
Provincial Livestock Products Co., and 


the same amount to the Tele- 
communications Administration for 
operating funds. The same Subcom- 


mittee allocated $25,529 in US dollar 
exchange to the Provincial Highway 
Bureau for repair of shop equipment, 
and US$7,000 in Japanese barter credits 
to a private concern to import prime 
movers and generators. 

Industry:—The China Textile Cor- 
poration’s Taiwan textile plant is in- 
stalling 5,000 new .spindles received 
from Japan. Another 5,000 spindles 
and 300 looms are expected to be re- 
ceived, also from Japan. The plant 
will begin to work when installation is 
completed. 

Industry was further boosted by an 
ECA order of 10,000 tons of rock phos- 
phate for NRC’s Taiwan Fertilizer 
Manufacturing Corp., and an allocation 
of US$600,000 to NRC’s Kaohsiung Oil 
Refinery for the purchase of 33,000 tons 
of crude oil. 
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Review of economies of Fer Eastern 
countries in 1949 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


The 96th ordinary general meeting of 
stockholders of the Chartered Bank will 
be held in London on April 4 when the 
Report of the Directors will be presented 
and a statement by the Chairman (Mr. 
Vincent Alpe Grantham) read. Following 
is an extract of the Chairman’s statement 
on the Report and Accounts for the 
year 1949, and his illuminating review of 
economic conditions and prospects in the 
Far East. 


The Bank’s Balance Sheet 


For the first time since the beginning 
of the war with Japan, the accounts 
include up-to-date figures from all 
Agencies and Branches of the Bank. 
The total of the Balance Sheet at 
£151,520,444 is the greatest in the 
Bank’s history, being £13,099,303 more 
than last year’s figure, itself a record. 
The larger figure this year, however, is 
partly: accounted for by increases in 
value in terms of sterling, due to the 
devaluation of the £, of assets and 
liabilities in various currencies, notably 
in Pakistan Rupees, United States Dol- 
lars and Philippine Pesos, as reflected 
in the relative conversion rates quoted 
in Note 3 on the Balance Sheet. Ex- 
cluding the amount due to this fortu- 
itous circumstance, the increase in the 
Balance Sheet figures over those of last 
year would be £8,723,346. 

Comparing the figures, it will be 
observed that, on the Liabilities side, 
Current and Other Accounts, Fixed 
Deposits and Acceptances, are greater 
by £8,105,084, £963,294, and £7,058,- 
158 respectively, while Notes in Circu- 
lation, Bills Payable, and Loans Payable 
are less by £510,426, £309,949, and 
£2,211,250 respectively. Acceptances 
reflect increased business covering the 


finance of Sterling Area trade with 
Japan. On the Assets side, Cash in 
Hand and at Bankers at £25,994,576 


shows the _ substantial increase of 
£6,528,940, the ratio to our call liabil- 
ities being 22.13%. 


Government and Other Securities, 
apart from those lodged against our 
Note Issue, have been reduced by 
£3,881,002, and this reduction is re- 
flected in the increased Cash Position 
and in increased Advances to Custom- 
ers and Other Accounts, which have 
gone up by some £2,263,391, once 
again indicating the substantial extent 
to which we are assisting our custom- 
ers and taking our full share in finan- 
cing World trade with Eastern countries. 

The increase in the figure for Balance 
of Remittances, Drafts, etc., amounting 
to £1,103,610, is without significance. 
On the other hand, the net increase of 
£202,326 in Bank Premises and Furni- 
ture is due to further expenditure in 
connection with the extension of our 
Bank Building in Singapore, to the 
provision of housing for our staff 
throughout the East and to the purchase 
of the Bank premises in Karachi. The 
item Trade Investment, representing 
Property at cost, covers our holding of 
shares in a block of flats in Hongkong. 
The holding represents three-tenths of 
the capital of the property company, 
and we have a proportionate share of 
the available accommodation in the 
flats for members of our staff. 

During the year under review, we 
have established a new Company, The 
Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Ltd., 
the registered office being in Singapore, 
and the paid-up capital Straits $150,000. 
The Company is a Trust Corporation 
as defined by the Singapore Trust 
Companies Ordinance, and has been 
formed to act as Executor and Trustee 
of Wills and Settlements under the 
laws of Singapore and the Federation 
of Malaya. This service will be of 
considerable assistance to our custom- 
ers 
and will add to the extensive facilities 
already provided by our Trustee De- 
partment in Head Office. 


in Malaya and adjoining areas, ° 
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Profit and Loss Account 


The nett Profits for the year at 
£515,592 are higher by £48,481 than 
last year, in spite of continually in- 
creasing Working Costs in all parts of 
the World. In almost every Eastern 
country in which this Bank operates, 
however, working conditions have de- 
teriorated during the year, and it would 
be natural now to expect diminished 
nett returns, especialy from _ centres 
where business is already having to be 
restricted. It may not be sufficiently 
realised how greatly taxation in ail 
centres reduces the nett remuneration 
the Bank earns for the vast services it 
renders in all the many countries where 
it is established. Even where conver- 
tion exist which provide relief from 
double income tax, the application of 
Business Profit Taxes abroad, as well 
as at home, effectively reduce nett 
profits to modest proportions, while, 
where no such conventions are in force, 
double taxation operates to cut down 
nett profits to fractional dimensions. 


We paid an interim dividend in Octo- 
ber last of 6%, less income tax, absorb- 
ing £99,000, and we now propose to 
pay a final dividend of 6% less income 
tax costing £99,000 nett. Again this 
year, your Directors recommend allo- 
cations to the Pension Fund and 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of £100,- 
000 and £15,000 respectively. The 
calls upon the Pension Fund continue 
to be heavy, and the scheme for in- 
creased pensions to widows has now 
been inaugurated, and pensions are 
being paid at the higher rates. Last 
year Premises Account received £150,- 
000, an increase of £25,000 over the 
amount allocated the previous year. 
Again this year, as expenditure upon 
property has been heavy and further 
expenditure lies ahead, and increased 
allocation is required if Premises Ac- 
count is to be maintained at a reason- 
able figure. Your Director accordingly 
consider that £200,000 should be placed 
to Premises Account, thereby reducing 
the figure in the Balance Sheet to 
+ £1,822,626. 
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After providing for payment of the 
final dividend, and placing £100,000 to 
the Pension Fund, £15,000 to the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, and 
£200,000 to Premises Account, there 
remains £409,029 which it is proposed 
should be carried forward to the cur- 
rent year. 


General Review 


While in Malaya the struggle against 
the insurgents may be said to be pro- 
ceeding fairly satisfactorily, if slowly, 
the communist victory in China has 
intensified the existing dangers of up- 
heaval in all the adjacent countries, 
with consequences quite unpredictable 
unless the great free trading nations of 
the World including India and Pakistan, 
as well as the other members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
United States of America, France and 
Holland, all having wide interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of the Asian 
Continent, take a comprehensive view 
of their responsibilities and act singly 
and in concert to bring about more 
stable conditions and government in 
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the areas chiefly threatened. The 
urgency of the danger inherent in the 
present situation is, *perhaps, most 
clearly exemplified by the continued 
need for food throughout Asia and the 
threat which overhangs Indochina, 
Siam and Burma, Asia’s rice-bowl; but 
in almost all Far Eastern countries 
inflation is rife to an extent which, 
with its underlying causes, places in 
peril the very existence of their peoples 
and their ability to maintain themselves 
above the starvation line. Increased 
internal production is, of course, the 
only sure means of overcoming such 
inflationary tendencies, and without 
peaceful conditions ‘increased produc- 
tion is almost impossible of achieve- 
ment; but far-sighted policies of 
assistance by the interested Great 
Nations might do much to preserve and 


improve conditions under which in- 
creased production in Far Eastern 
countries would become practicakle, 


and it must be hoped that the Great 
Nations will take a realistic view of 
the necessities of the position and their 
responsibilities in relation to it. 


The bank is merely a trading concern 
operating to further the economic well- 
being of the areas it serves, and does 
not concern itself with politics; but 
nowadays the economic. position in all 
countries is so greatly influenced by 
Governments and conditions resulting 
from political measures and rivalries 
that it is almost impossible to comment 
upon the economic position anywhere 
without appearing to take some stand- 
point in the political field. 


Review of Far Eastern Countries 


Burma:—Surprisingly, Burma, still in 
the throes of internal strife, was able 
during 1949 to implement, almost to 
the full, the estimated exportable sur- 
plus of rice amounting to some 1,250,- 
000 tons. With an almost complete 
disruption of river and rail transport, 
and the operation of adverse factors 
upon the planting, growing and reaping 
of the paddy crop, the estimates for 1950 
will be difficult to assess with any 
accuracy; but it is anticipated that the 
exportable rice surplus for the coming 
year will be around 800,000 tons. Much 


22, 


must depend upon the ability of the 
Government to protect the transport of 
paddy to the Rangoon area; but as 
almost the entire economy of the 
country at present depends upon the 
export of rice, the Government may be 
relied upon to make the utmost effart 
to ensure that the greatest possible 
quantity of rice reaches the shipping 
point. Exports of teak and the pro- 
duction of oil] have come to a complete 
standstill, and therefore only by a very 
strict control over imports has it been 
possible to presérve the integrity of 
Burma’s currency abroad. But this has 
been accomplished through the efforts 
of the Union Bank of Burma to whom 
great credit is due, in the exceptionally 
difficult circumstances which have had 
to be faced ever since the Bank was 
founded. 


The future in Burma is most uncer- 
tain. Although the Government appears 
to have a more secure hold in the 
immediate Rangoon area, the position 
elsewhere has deteriorated. For some 
time past, the British oil and mining 
interests had been making some head- 
way toward the rehabilitation of the 
oilfields and mines; but it now seems 
apparent that adverse developments 
are placing successful operations be- 
yond the reach of commercial under- 
takings. The Government faces in- 
creasing expenditure upon Defence and 
Armaments, and as their field of ad- 
ministration is circumscribed, their 
ability to collect revenue is_ limited. 
The country possesses enormous poten- 
tialities, and given peace and a return 
of goodwill in relation to foreign enter- 
prises, recovery could be rapid; but a 
substantial influx of foreign capital 
would be necessary, and it is difficult 


at the moment to visualise the re- 
establishment of conditions -which 
would create sufficient confidence to 


attract it. 
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Malaya:—The chief factors affecting 
the economy of the Federation of 
Malaya and the daily lives of the com- 
munity have been the continuance 
throughout the year of widespread 
banditry, the devaluation of the Pound 
Sterling in September, and the reopen- 
ing in November of the London Metal 
Exchange to free operations in tin. The 
enormous task of controlling and sup- 
pressing banditry in the Malayan 
Federation can only be properly ap- 
preciated by those possessing know- 
ledge of the terrain over which the 
bandits are operating, and the greatest 
credit must be given to the members 
of the Security Forces, the Police, and 
especially to the Planters and Miners 
who are continually exposed to the 
threat of attack. Only through their 
devoted efforts has it been possible for 
the productivity of the country to be 
maintained at a high level. 

Even so, Malaya (Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore).had an overall 
deficit in visible trade of some $162,- 
500,000 (£18,960,000). This exceeded 
a similar deficit for 1948 of some 
$61,000,000 (£7,120,000) and, in view 
of the impact of devaluation and of 
the freeing of tin from price control, it 
may be of interest to set out the total 
trade figures for the two years, which 
were:— 


1948 1949 

Exports $1,730,000,000 $1,677,500,000 

( £201,830,000). ( £195,710,000) . 
Imports $1,791,000,000 $1,840,000,000 

( £208,950,000). ( £214,670,000) . 
Total Trade $3,521,000,000 $3,517,500,000 

( £410,780,000) . ( £410,410,000). 
Deficit $61,000,000 $162,500,000 

(£7,120,000). ( £18,960,000). 


Exports for December, 1949, created 
a post-war record for any month at 
$196,000,000 and exceeded imports by 
no less than $33,500,000, the improve- 
ment being attributed to higher prices 
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for rubber and larger shipments of tin. 
During the year exports to the United 
States totalled some  $430,000,000, 
thereby bringing into the Empire pool 
some US$175/200,000,000. 

The prosperity of Malaya is still 
bound up with the future of rubber 
and tin, the two main products, al- 
though efforts are being made and 
projected in many directions which 
eventually should help to broaden the 
base of the Malayan economy with 
benefit to all within the country. The 
growing of rice has been fostered by 
Government action and greatly extend- 
ed, and in view of the continuing un- 
certainty prevailing in neighbouring 
Burma and Indochina, two of the three 
great rice exporting countries of pre- 
war days, this is a course which has 
everything to recommend it. 

Production of rubber during 1949 .at 


679,066 tons was less by 17,000 tons 
than the 1948 figure. Total exports, 
including imported rubber, were 


899,212 tons. some 80,000 tons less than 
in 1948, the United States taking 165,328 
tons, the United Kingdom 164,969 tons 
and Russia 62,812 tons. World con- 
sumption was well up to total produc- 
tion and demand has raised the price 
to a figure slightly in excess of the 
U.S. Dollar price ruling before devalua- 
tion, which is a good augury for the 
future. Many of the larger producers 
are increasing their capacity to supply 
latex in its pristine condition and 
specialised products such as_ blanket 
crepe, and the industry is active in 
research with the object of extending 
the uses for rubber in many promising 
directions and of improving grading for 
marketing and growth of the product 
in the field. This is, of course, essen- 
tial if plantation rubber is to continue 
to hold its own against the synthetic 
article which is constantly being im- 
proved. 
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Exports of tin from Malaya in 1949 
were 55,000 tons, an increase of 8,000 
tons over 1948. In 1949, 44,000 tons 
were shipped to the United States 
against 29,000 tons in the previous year. 
The end of year price for spot tin was 
£600 per ton, this being well below 
the price of £729 per ton which pre- 
vailed immediately after devaluation. 
There is little doubt that current sup- 
plies of tin more than equal current 
demand; but this is, of course, a short- 
sighted viewpoint on a commodity of 
which visible and known supplies are 


far from unlimited, and it is to be 
hoped that an arrangement, having 
some degree of permanence, can be 


come to between the World’s main 
suppliers and consumers which would 
offer security to both, without the un- 
certainty of continued and _ possibly 
violent price fluctuations through the 
years ahead. 


Chiefly due to the continued distur- 
bances, the budgetary position of the 
Malayan Federation remains difficult. 
Revised estimates for 1949 set expendi- 
ture at $359,000,000 and budgetted for 
a deficit in revenue of $37,000,000. 
Estimates for 1950 put revenue at 
$274,000,000 and expenditure at $281,- 
000,000, but to the latter must be added 
some $23,000,000 and $27,000,000 for 
anticipated expenditure under’ the 
headings respectively of Emergency 
and Defence, against which a special 
contribution of £3,000,000 is to be 
made by the United Kingdom. Consi- 
derable sums have still to be spent on 
development schemes, including build- 
ing, which, with increased Government 
salaries and the probability of still fur- 
ther increases in prospect, would ap- 
pear to render the achievement of a 
balanced budget almost impossible, at 
least for a year or two ahead. Further 
borrowing will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary; but, unless the general public in 
Malaya can be induced to _ subscribe 
more freely to loans floated by the 


Government, such borrowing will not, 
in effect, offset the increasing inflation- 
ary tendency which must result from 
continued Government expenditure, 
especially expenditure upon unproduc- 
tive enterprises and on the Emergency. 
Increased inflation is also likely to re- 
sult from the payment of War Damage 
claims which may be expected to be 
settled during the coming year, and 
the outlook cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory for, unless equilibrium is 
attained soon, costs of production of 
the country’s main export commodities 
must continue to rise, and will soon 
offset the beneficial: effect in this direc- 
tion derived from devaluation. 


Notes in Circulation amounted as at 
1st December 1949, to $402,915,000 and 
show little change over the year, for 
the figure on Ist December, 1948, was 
$400,000,000; but, for various reasons, 
the Note Circulation figure, which is 
that for the whole of Malaya (i.e., in- 
cluding Singapore), is not a sound 
index to the internal price level in 
Malaya any more than it is elsewhere, 
although, of course, if it should begin 
to rise unduly it would tend to show 
that inflation was becoming accelerated. 


The Moratorium—it has been in 
force since the return to Malaya, al- 
though the British banks have never 
sought protection under it—was lifted 
on the Ist October, 1949, and an Or- 
dinance governing debtor/creditor re- 
lationships during the occupation 
period became effective on the same 
date. In general it is believed that 
Banks’ clients have met their liabilities 
in terms of the Ordinance, but some 
difficulties of interpretation are being 
experienced in some cases in regard to 
“duress” and “coercion.” 


North Borneo:—Exports for 1949 are 
anticipated to have amounted to 
$35,000,000 (£4,100,000) against $30,- 
000,000 (£3,500,000) in 1948. The 
timber trade has been flourishing and 
the supply has been short of the over- 
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seas demand. Exports of copra were 
about four times as large as in 1948, 
while shipments of rubber, cutch and 
firewood have been well maintained. 
Imports were expected to reach 
$33,000,000 (£3,800,000) compared with 
$25,000,000 (£2,900,000) in 1948. 

Rice production within the area was 
highest on record yielding some 30,000 
tons, which is double the pre-war 
figure, and the country is stated to be 
within measurable distance of becom- 
ing self-supporting in this staple food 
crop. Labour is still insufficient, es- 
pecially in the rubber industry. Both 
shipping and air services have been 
improved. 

Turning to the budget, estimated ex- 
penditure for 1950 is $22 millions with 
revenue estimated at $11 millions, the 
Colony being dependent upon the 
United Kingdom for the estimated de- 
ficit of $11 millions, which compares 
with an actual deficit for the previous 
year of about $9 millions. 

Rehabilitation has been hampered by 
the delay in settlement of claims for 
War Damage compensation, but it is 
expected that payments will commence 
early in the present year. As with the 
budget deficits the funds will have to 
be provided by the United Kingdom, 
and unless carefully handled must con- 
tribute to the inflationary tendency al- 
ready apparent. The future of the 
Colony largely depends upon the de- 
velopment of internal communications 
and recognition by Government of the 
need for finalisation of their Town 
Planning Schemes. Initiative and drive 
are being shown by those concerned 
with production and it is hoped that 
their praiseworthy efforts wili be 
matched by prompt and _ progressive 
action by the Government; but, of 
course, in a country so short of labour 
as is North Borneo, a suitable arrange- 
rnent of priorities will be necessary if 
costs are to be kept down to reasonable 
figures which are all the Colony can 
possibly afford. 
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Sarawak:—The main _ industry in 
Sarawak, apart from oil production in 
the Miri area, is the production and 
export of rubber, and, although a re- 
planting programme is badly needed 
and the industry bears -an export duty 
in excess of that charged in neighbour- 
ing territories, the considerable increase 
in price following devaluation has had 
a rejuvenating effect upon the industry. 
Considerable exports of sago, flour and 
timber have beén made during the year; 
but, as with rubber, energetic steps are 
still required to put these industries on 
a better footing as part of a long-term 
plan to strengthen the economy of the 
Colony. 


“Thailand:—Its primary products are 
still in short supply, and the enhanced 
value of the country’s exports of rice, 
tin, timber and rubber,\has ensured a 
favourable balance of tkade, by more 
than offsetting the increased imports, 
particularly of piece-goods, during the 
year. Fortunately, too, the . Govern- 
ment has wisely refrained from the 
active participation in trade previously 
envisaged and, although imports and 
exports are still controlled, legitimate 
trade has not been seriously hampered 
thereby. : 

The main feature of the year’s trad- 
ing was the very substantial export of 
rice achieved, amounting to 1,216,268 
tons, of which no less than 1,023,158 
tons went to countries in the Far East, 
India taking 313,734 tons, Malaya 
275,864 tons, Indonesia 134,750 tons, 
Japan 112,630 tons, Ceylon 87,006 tons, 
China 78,538 tons, and Hongkong 54,545 
tons, the balance going to the Philip- 
pines, Borneo and Sarawak. With the 
exception of small quantities of broken 
rice, all export of rice from Thailand 
during 1949 was subject to allocation 
by the International Emergency Food 
Council. Other features were the in- 
crease in the proportion of Thai tin 
going to the Malayan smelters, and the 
satisfactory working of the Japan- 
Thailand Trade Agreement, the balance 
of which was restored by the Japanese 
Government’s purchase of 200,000 tons 
of rice late in the year. 

Of major importance is the return 
of rice export to private firms, and, as 
from 3lst December, the International 
Emergency Food Council is no longer 
responsible for the distribution of rice, 
although the Rice Bureau will still 
procure the rice for delivery. 

Devaluation of Sterling caught the 
Government in two minds. The official 
rate at the time was Ticals 40 to £1, 
but the free market rate was around 
Ticals 60 to £1, with U.S. Dollar being 
quoted on a cross rate of roughly 2.80. 
Great Britain devalued to U.S.$2.80 to 
£1, and therefore it might have ap- 
peared a simple matter to have retained 
the official rate for Sterling at Ticals 
40 to £1, confining any adjustment 
required in the official rates to the 
Tical-U.S. Dollar rate. However, after 
a period of indecision, the Government 
(probably influenced by the fact that 
the equivalent of Ticals 40 at a cross 
rate of U.S.$2.80 to £1 is the odd 
figure of Ticals 14.285714) announced 
the new official rates as Ticals 35. to 
£1 and Ticals 12.50 to U.S.$1 (Tes. 35 


at 2.80—Tcs. 12.50), a decision which, 
apart from ordinary trade aspects, was 
probably costly as revenue from Cus» 
toms and Excise is based on the official 
rates. Unfortunately the decision led 
to the resignation of Prince Mom Chao 
Vivat, the Finance Minister, who was 
in Europe at the time, and the loss of 
his experience and support is no doubt 
as sincerely regretted by the Govern- 
ment as by all who have come into 
contact with him. Thailand, in spite 
of some slight set-backs, has made 
great progress since the end of the War 
and her finances and trade position are 
fast assuming a semblance of consider- 
able strength, which a few years of 
peace and sound Government would 
do much to fortify and turn into reality, 

Indonesia:—During the eighty-seven 
years our bank has been established in 
Java, probably no event there has been 
of such far-reaching importance as the 
recent creation of the United States of 
Indonesia. The graceful and dignified 
withdrawal of the Dutch from their 
former colonies has opened up new 
prospects in the life and trade of the 
great islands of Sumatra and Java, the 
groups of the Celebes and the Moluccas 
and the parts of Borneo which are now 
united in the new Federation. 

The advent of the new Federal Gov- 
ernment should witness a_ gradual 
return to production of those vast areas 
of Rubber, Tea, Coffee, Sugar and other 
products, which have been isolated by 
the internal dissension prevailing since 
the liberation, and it remains to be 
seen whether the Government’s handl- 
ing of the extremist elements will, in 
fact, bring the peace to the area that 
is the first essential to the return of 
its prosperity. 

During the year Indonesia found it- 
self in the unhappy position of having 
no reserves of foreign exchange, a 
heavy external debt to Holland and 
inescapable obligations for freight, in- 
surance, pilgrimages to Mecca, etcetera. 
In an attempt to strike a_ balance 
against the exportable surplus from 
the attenuated productive areas, a rigid 
import control was imposed; but no 
Government regulations, however effec- 
tive in’ themselves, can remedy for 
many years the economic position 
which now necessitates the import of 
native food, rice, etcetera—an almost 
negligible factor before the war. En- 
hanced prices for exports are more 
than offset by the increased cost of 
imports, and, although the provision of 
cheap piece-goods from Japan, the 
resumption of Marshall aid, and assis- 
tance by way of loans from some of 
the great nations may ease the situa- 
tion, the economic well-being of the 
new State would seem to depend upon 


an early and rapid increase in the 
volume of its exports. 
Indochina:—This country has been 


much to the fore-front in the news, for 
it stands strategically between China 
and the countries of South-East Asia, 
and on the result of the struggle for 
supremacy now taking place between 
Bao-Dai, supported by the French, and 
Ho Chi-Minh and his followers, much 
will depend. The arrangements for 
handing over of power to the An- 
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namites under Bao-Dai have been in 
progress since agreement was reached 
in March, 1949, and culminated with 
the formation of a Government of Viet 
Nam to which power was transferred 
by an instrument signed at a ceremony 
held at Saigon on December 30th. The 
gradualness of the process has been 
necessitated by more than one reason. 
It was essential to ensure public safety. 
Foreign trade has to continue. The 
country to be handed over by the 
French was not all in their possession 
or under their complete control. Ho 
Chi-Minh, the dissident leader, has a 
small active following and a large 
passive one, and the task of Bao-Dai 
is to convince the latter that he repre- 
sents the true Nationalist cause. The 
difficulties to be faced are enormous. 
Ho Chi-Minh has been recognised by 
U.S.S.R. Bao-Dai, in taking over from 
the French, has the blessing of the 
United States of America and Great 
Britain. India holds aloof. 

During this complicated transition 
period, it can be appreciated that trade 
has been on somewhat abnormal lines. 
To maintain the confidence of the man 
in the street, French policy has been 
to import essentials regardless of the 
balance of trade. In the absence of 
revenue on any scale adequate to sup- 
port expenditure on the emergency in 
addition to normal costs of good gov- 
ernment, inflation has become rife, and 
the difference between the internal 
value of the currency and the rate 
provided by Government for approved 
imports—which is now Piastres 58 to 
£1—has become very wide. In Hong- 
kong Piastre notes can be purchased 
on the basis of Piastres 106 to £1. 

The economy of Indochina can only 
return to a reasonable level when rice 
exports are again resumed on a pre— 
1940 scale of 1,000,000/1,200,000 tons 
per annum or more. Last year I was 
able to report an improvement as rice 
exports in 1948 were about 250,000 tons 
against 80,000 tons in 1947; but the 
figure for 1949 is, alas, back to 106,000 
tons. This alone is a sufficient indica-. 
tion of the increasing political difficul-- 
ties which were met with during the 
year in this normally productive coun--. 
try. For ten years now there has been 
either war or internal strife in Indo-. 
china; but, given a return to peaceful 
conditions, there can be no doubt that 
the country would soon recover, as the 
agricultural and mineral potential is 
probably as great as in any country of 
equal size in the Far East. 

The Philippine Commonwealthi:—The 
traditional free economy of the Philip- 
pines was brought under Government 
control toward the end of 1949, when 
on December 9th, all transactions in 
gold and foreign exchange were placed 
under licencing by the Central Bank 
of the Philippines, all banks now 
licenced to operate in the Philippines 
being designated as Agents of the 
Central Bank. Restrictions on the use 
of credit facilities for the importation 
of a wide range of non-essentials had 
been imposed a month earlier, and in 
the intervening period, control of im- 
ports in general was made considerably 
more stringent. The necessity for ac— 
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lies in the 
reduction which has 
taking place in the Central 

“International Reserve” held 
against “Notes and Coin Issued” 
and in the heavy adverse _ bal- 
ance which has characterised Philippine 
foreign trade since the war and which 
has not yet been greatly diminished in 
spite of the Government’s efforts, al- 
though these should progressively be- 
come more effective. Although the 
“International Reserve” has fallen from 
Ps. 714,969,000 on January 31st to Ps. 
527,652,000 on October 31st “Notes and 
Coin Issued” have also been consider- 
ably reduced and the Reserve is still 
as high as 80%. The Government 
hopes, through the tightened restric- 
tions, to reduce total imports during 
the current year by U.S.$200,000,000 
(Ps. 400,000,000) and this, if accom- 
plished, would bring imports down to 
approximately the level of expected 
exports. 

It is well that the position should be 
taken in hand at this juncture. United 


tion on _ these lines 
considerable 
been 
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States expenditures within the Philip- 
pines from the date of “liberation” to 
June 30th, 1949, have totalled some 
Ps. 2,841,000,000, and while additional 
authorised expenditures up to 1951 are 
set at Ps. 1,331,000,000 gradual curtail- 
ment must be faced, and the Govern- 
ment therefore aim at bringing the 
Commonwealth’s economy into balance 
before United States expenditures with- 
in the country cease. Apart from reduc- 
tion in imports, some increase in exports 
should be possible and will doubtless 
be encouraged, although unfortunately, 
because of typhoon damage sustained 
in the central Philippine Islands in 
November, estimates of the 1949-50 
sugar crop have had to be revised 
downward from 833,775 short tons to 
800,460 tons. Even so, this should 
leave some 600,000 tons available for 
export as against 520,000 exported out 
of the 1948-1949 crop. 
Hongkong:—The somewhat delicate 
position in Hongkong is too well known 
to require recapitulation at my hands. 
With every new development in the 


Far East, Hongkong demonstrates its. 
adaptability and continued usefulness 
as an entre-pot port, without rival. 
Each year Hongkong’s trade figures 
surpass those of the previous year, and 
1949 was no exception, for total trade 
added up to no less than $5,068,996,000 
(£316,812,250), against $3,660,277,000 
( £228,767,312) for 1948, and $2,766,- 
764,000 (£172,922,750) for 1947, a 
remarkable achievement. In 1949 ex- 
ports amounted to $2,318,795,000 and 
imports to $2,750,201,000 and the import 
surplus was therefore $431,406,000 
(£26,962,875) which was doubtless 
largely offset by invisible items. As 
usual the bulk of the trade was with 
China, the United States and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in that order. 

Last year, political and military un- 
certainties in South China were the 
cause of Hongkong’s godowns and 
warehouses becoming overfull. The 
position in South China has been clari- 
fied; but again Hongkong’s godowns 
and warehouses are overfull due, on 
this occasion, to the blockade of Shang-- 
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hai, and the facilities of the port have 
had to be curtailed for shipments 
which may have to rest in Hongkong 
pending onward carriage to China even 
on through Bills of Lading. Neverthe- 
less the opportunities of continuing 
usefulness and prosperity are still pre- 
sent and, apart from external factors, 
only the fact that the cost of living is 
again rising, with all that such a move- 
ment may mean in labour unrest, which 
cannot be lightly regarded in. Hong- 
kong, gives ground for reservations. 

China:—I propose to confine myself 
in dealing with the position in China to 
‘a few remarks of a domestic nature, 
setting out our aims and modest hopes; 
for little is known of the future which 
may await us in China, where this 
Bank has been established for nearly 
a century, and we can but wait and 
see. Wider comment at this time, 
therefore, would be purposeless. 

The People’s Government now being 
in complete control of the destinies of 
China and having been recognised by 
the British Government, it is our aim to 
co-operate to the best of our ability, 
and within the bounds of our custom- 
ary methods, with the Authorities in 
Shanghai and Tientsin in whose hands 
trade with the outside World is largely 
concentrated. Lacking foreign currency 
resources in any large measure, and 
with an unstable local medium of ex- 
change, the consummation of two-way 
trade in any volume by China, natur- 
ally present unusual difficulty; but that 
it can be achieved is evidenced by the 
volume of trade passing between Hong- 
kong and China, and no doubt methods 
offering reasonable’ security will be 
‘evolved in time. 

Trade between Tientsin and the out- 
side World is already attaining some 
volume, whereas in Shanghai, because 
of the blockade, foreign trade langu- 
ishes except for such cargoes as pass 
to and from Shanghai through Tientsin 
and Canton by rail. Under conditions 
as they exist in China today, direct 
trade with Tientsin, quite apart from 
the blockade, must always be a simpler 
proposition than trade with Shanghai, 
for Tientsin is in the main an exporting 
centre, whereas Shanghai is a great 
importing centre, both on behalf of the 
city itself and of the whole Yangtsze 
Valley. It is believed, however, that a 
considerable volume of export cargo 
has been built up in Shanghai awaiting 
the re-opening of the port, and the 
existence of this, with such surplus 
proceeds as may be derived from trade 
out of Tientsin, might serve to create a 
sound foundation for further trade. By 
such methods alone, failing loans from 
outside countries, can the foreign trade 
of China be revived. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that an early end to the 
blockade may be achieved, for only 
then will it be possible for the Authori- 
ties in China to start the wheels of for- 
eign trade revolving for the good of all 
‘concerned. 

Japan.—During the early months of 
the past year there was a considerable 
increase in the volume of trade with 
the Sterling Area under the original 
Agreement made with the Occupation 
Authorities. This Agreement, which 


expired on 30th June last, was super- 
seded by a new Agreement calling for 
a balanced trade of £55 millions in 
each direction, but disagreement on 
delayed final 


various points at issue 
signature until the latter half of the 
year. During this period of delay trade 


fell off considerably and stricter control 
of imports from Japan within the Com- 
monwealth contributed to the difficul- 
ties of a settlement. 

With the abolition during the year of 
the multiple Yen rates applied to ex- 
ports and the subsequent devaluation 
of Sterling and currencies aligned 
thereto, a large number of Japanese 
manufacturers have been faced with 
the alternative of cutting costs to the 
minimum or of going out of business. 
Despite this and certain retrenchments 
carried out by Government, there has 


‘ been no increase in the- official figures 


of unemployed, which unmistakably in- 
dicates hidden strength in the com- 
petitive power of Japan. Inflationary 
tendencies would appear to have been 
curbed for the present and the publish- 
ed figures of the Bank of Japan reveal 
no increase in the note issue at the end 
of the year as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1948. 

The position of Japan is akin to that 
of Britain in that the country must 
rely on large imports of food-stuffs, 
plus the necessary raw materials to 
maintain its main industries. The 
United States tax payer is still called 
upon to supply the bulk of the former, 
and control of imports of this nature 
remains with the S.C.A.P. Authorities. 
Apart from the import of food-stuffs 
the Occupation Authorities, as far as 
is practicable in the absence of a Peace 
Treaty, have recently turned over to 
Japanese interests a large measure of 
control over exports and imports, to- 
gethey with the arrangements for the 
necessary finance involved. This re- 
linquishing of control, however, in no 
way affects existing barter agreements 
made by Japan with various countries. 

Following the recent establishment of 
the Japanese Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, under the direction of the Minis- 
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try of Finance and operated by the 
Bank of Japan, various fixed foreign 
exchange rates have now been estab- 
lished and the finance of the import/ 
export trade has returned in some nor- 
mal practice. Japanese Banks have 
not as yet been permitted to re-open 
their offices overseas, but with their in- 
clusion within the ranks of “negotiating” 
banks (a privilege, since the reopening 
of foreign trade relations, hitherto en- 
joyed only by the Foreign Banks), it 
remain to be seen how much foreign 
business will now be lost to the foreign 
banks at present operating in Japan. 
On the other hand, the foreign banks 
are now permitted by S.C.A.P. decree 
to operate on the basis of their pre- 
war licences and, we trust that this will 
enable us to rebuild our old connections 
in Japan and participate on an equal 
footing with our Japanese competitors 
in the finance of the country’s trade. 

A few figures illustrating the extent 
and improvement in Japan’s trade dur- 
ing the year under review, may be wel- 
come. Total exports for 1949, expressed 
in terms of U.S. Dollars, amounted to 
$510,938,000, while total imports were 
$865,512,000. Of the total trade 78% 
was with Dollar countries and 22% 
with countries in the Sterling Area, 
bigger food purchases from Australia, 
Burma and Siam accounting for such 
increase as has taken place in the latter. 
The total trade figures represent a 
notable improvement over those for the 
previous year, exports being no less 
than 98% higher, while imports are 
greater by some 27%. The trend is 
illuminating, and important, but many 
problems still confront the Japanese 
Government before they will be able 
to re-establish a balanced economy. 
Apart from further improvement in 
trade itself, it will undoubtedly be 
necessary to attract foreign investment, 
and much discussion has already taken 
piace on this issue. We have no doubt 
that the Diet will endeavour to see that 
the initial terms to be offered are made 
sufficiently attractive; but, as every- 
where, the incidence of taxation is like- 
iy to prove a major deterrent. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


Gold:—Highest & lowest .945 fine tael 
prices of last week $281% — 268%), 
equiv. to .99 fine tael and oz $294.90 — 
$281.67 and $245.07 — 234.08 respec- 
tively. Week’s opening rate $280%, 
closing 271%. Official parity in Hong- 
kong $200 per fine oz. Last week’s cross- 
rates US$38%4 high, 36% low (.99 fine 
Oz). 

Macao and Canton .99 fine tael prices 
HK$292% — 283 and $291 — 282 re- 
spectively. Both cities quoted frac- 
tionally lower than Hongkong. 

Taiwan quoted at a cross of US$35, 
Bangkok some 3 to 5% higher than 
Hongkong, and Manila about 8% above 
local prices (Manila gold producers 
obtain now less than 97 pesos, previous- 
ly 115 pesos, as imports from Taiwan 
are depressing rates; 97 pesos do not 
equal more than US$39% on the black 
market though officially they value US$ 
48%; Hongkong equiv. prices for fine 
gold in Manila HK$250-255). 

Forward interest on gold exchange 
netted 59 HK cents per tael or 11% p.a. 

Imports from Taiwan continued last 
week and there was a trickle of Swatow 
and Hainan bullion but the market was 
moving to lower levels — the lowest 
this year — more on account of re- 
ported further contracted arrivals of 
gold from KMT govt stores and the 
Taipeh treasury. Additionally sales 
pressure was expected to come from 
agent of People’s govt as that govt was 
anxious to convert bullion into HK$ and 
foreign exchange especially as a famine 
threatened in several provinces and 
rice imports from SEA countries had 
now to be paid for- 

International developments made 
local operators still more wary and en- 
couraged forward selling; such develop- 
ments concerned mainly the reported 
Soviet dumping of gold in various free 
markets and the possibility of the Rus- 
sians, for whatever motive, going into 
the free bullion markets with more 
gusto than at any time since the end 
of world war II. There is still some 
gold in the Colony which was earlier 
imported from Soviet stores but via 
Amsterdam. It was also considered 
significant that the Egyptian govt con- 
‘verted gold stocks to a value of US$25 
million at the official rate by offering 
this great amount to the US Treasury; 
that event showed that Cairo cannot 
obtain a much higher price for its bul- 
lion though the govt there is as anxious 
as any, especially the South African or 
some South American governments, to 
capitalise on the premium prevailing in 
‘some free markets. But with China 
(incl. Taiwan and Hainan) turning 
seller and India slow in the uptake, 
free gold markets cannot but move to 
lowest levels in the postwar period. 
No prospect for an improvement of the 
rate is discernible. 

Hongkong’s free exchange market is, 
on account of exports of gold and sub- 
sequent offerings of TT New York both 
here and in other Far Eastern centres 
(being the proceeds of gold sales), en- 
joying a tangible relief from earlier 
heavy inquiry for funds in New York. 


With a firmer sterling rate in world 
markets the local market remains easy 
and has more US$ to sell. Gold export 
proceeds help to keep the position very 
easy. 

Last week’s forward sales _ totalled 
310,000 taels (.945 fine), a daily average 
of 51,500 taels. Liquidations of the 
Shanghai clique were conspicuous; 
Swatow and Canton bulls also sold and 
wrote off their losses. Much profit- 
taking was observed as interest hedging 
forward operators preferred to sell spot 
bars at the beginning of the week, 
covering in the latter part. Daily 
average position: 165,000 taels; in this 
gold exporters and Shanghai specula- 
tors overbought, and local, Swatow and 
Canton operators oversold. 

Cash bars turned over: 63,000 taels 
(of which 42,290 inside the Exchange 
Society). Of this amount, interest 
hedgers took up 58,000 taels, local 
jewellers 2500, and exports aggregated 
2500 taels (to Indochina 1000, Bangkok 
1000, Singapore 500). Lower exports 
were the result of diversion of trade to 
several other Far Eastern ports where 
slightly better prices were paid than 
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here. (Exports and imports of gold, 
irrespective of fineness, are permitted 
in Hongkong only if a licence has been 
issued by Govt, i.e. the Exchange Con- 
trol Office. However all gold trade 
passes without the knowledge of the 
authorities and although seizures are 
taking place time and again, and often 
involve substantial quantities, the illicit 
trade goes on both here and in other 
countries in the Far East, not in- 
frequently with the connivance of the 
authorities concerned — which how- 
ever is emphatically not the case In 
Hongkong). 

Overseas buyers usually demand .99 
fine bars and therefore exporters have 
to pay a quality compensation fee 
which is approx. the same as the dii- 
ference between the .945 fine quotation 
and the .99 fine equivalent. Last week’s 
differences actually paid ranged from 
$13.40 to 14.50 per tael. 

Imports of last week were 9500 taels 
(7500 from Taiwan, 1500 from Swatow, 
500 from Hainan). The ready trading 
stock has further increased. 

In connection with the very unpopu- 
lar proposal by the Financial Secretary 
of HK Govt, namely to increase the in- 
come tax standard rate, it is once again 


HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 
Agreed merchant rates of H.K. Exchange Banks Association as from Mar. 22: 


Maximum Selling Minimum Buying HK$ per 
Foreign eae pe Foreign Foreign 
Currency Gaines a Currency Currency 
per HK$ unite per HK$ unit 
ab. 7 ee ie Ne ee 
06694 
London 1/2 27/32 | 16.168421 1/2 15/16 =—‘T.T. 16 n 
1/2 31/32 O.D. 16.000000 
1/3 30 days. 15.966736 
1/3 1/32 60 & 90 days 15933610 
1/3 1/16 120 days. : 
ei Oe IPSS OS ra | : it| 15.966736 
East & South 16.168421 1/3 + 1/32 O.D. if under L/Credit 
Africa bce ty iB 3/32 OD. without L/Credit.} 15.900621 
— 1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
West Africa & 16.168421 1/3 1/32 O.D. if under L/Credit.| 15.770021 
West Indies epee 3 9/32 OD. without L/Credit.| 15.705521 
1/32nd. up every 30 days. 
ee Ene el 
Indi 1.2130402 83 7/16 is a 1.1985019 
me bd i 83 11/16 OD. 1.1949216 
83 13/16 7 & 30 days. 1.1931395 
83 15/16 60 days. 1.1913626 
84 1/16 90 days. 1.1895911 
aa a 
Aden 82 7/16 1.2130402 4 1/16 O.D. if under L/Credit.| 1.1895911 
fe ats OD. without L/Credit.| 1.1878248 
84 11/16 30 & 60 days. 1.1808118 
Burma 82 =: 7/16 1.2130402 8305/8 Tt. 1.1958147 
8307/8 O.D. 1.1922504 
‘ 84 7 & 30 days. 1.1904762 
84 «1/8 60 days. 1.1887073 
84 «= «1/4 90 days 1.1869436 
Pakistan 57 1/8 1.750470 57 13/16 To. 1.7297297 
57 «7/8 OD. 1.7278618 
58 30 & 60 days. 1.7211379 
: _—_______| bert ecoen 
Malaya 52 (3/4. 1.8957346 53 (1/4 T.T. & OD 1.8779343 
53 3/8 30 days. 1.8735363 
53 7/16 60 days 1.8713450 
New York 17. 5/16 | 5.77617 7 a2 TT. 20.D 5.7142857 
17 9/16 30 days. 5.6939502 
17 «5/8 60 & 90 days. 5.6737589 
Canada 19 5.2631579 19, © 1/4 T.T. & OD 5.1948052 
Australia 1/6 7/16 13,016949 1/6 3/4 Ter 2.800000 
1/6 13/16 O.D Patera 
New Zealand 1/2 27/32 | 16.168421 1/3 3/32 pia ~ 15.900621 
Va 5/32 * OD 15:835052 


Sterling sellings rates for delivery within two months with a 
the next three months* forward. oS oa 
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suggested that local gold tradings are 
to be subjected to stamp duty payment 
(as is the case with all financial trans- 
actions, notably stock & share trading). 
As horse races are yielding substantial 
revenue and the betting and gambling 
in this instance is not morally higher 
or lower than betting on gold rates, as 
is done in the many bucket shops in 
Hongkong, there is no logical reason for 
Government’s persistent ignoring of the 
fact that thousands of millions of HK$ 
are turned over in the local forward 
gold market though such transactions 
are largely fictitious, involving as they 
do relatively small funds for margin 
deposits with the native banks and 
brokers. Several millions of HK$ can 
be easily derived from a stamp duty to 
be paid by banks and brokers when 
entering forward contracts or effecting 
a spot sale; although much evasion 
must be expected in so astute a marke. 
as the gold and free exchange market 
the revenue accrueable from a gold 
contract stamp duty would be immense 
and would satisfy the most grasping 
Financial Secretary and every govi 
with spendthrift tendencies. In other 
parts of the Commonwealth gold trad- 
ing is subject to taxation and what is 
good for India should be also profitable 
for Hongkong. 


Highest & lowest .945 gold tael and TT 
New York rates:— 


Gold US$ 
March high low high low 
BO Fe. 281% 27734 639% 638 
DIP Mere 279% 274 63944 635 
22) CE 2753%4 271 639 634 
23) Se 27542 269% 639 635 
24. os es 275 272 63844 637% 
PAs) inna 27238 268% 637 636 


US$—Highest & lowest rates of last 
week in HK$: US notes 636% — 629, 
DD 637 — 632, TT 639% — 634 (=US$ 
155% — 15%); crossrates US$2.501 — 
2.523 (below parity 10 to 10%%). 

Overseas rates for area account ster- 
ling were firm reflecting growing con- 
fidence in the soundness of the 2.80 
London/New York rate. First quarter 
1950 report by the UK Treasury is ex- 
pected to prove the optimists were 
right when judging effects of sterling 
devaluation of last Sept. as presaging 
return to more normal dollar/sterling 
position. Recent UK exports results 
were also strengthening free market 
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sterling rates; cooperation in the Com- 
monwealth, always reliable, has been 
tightened and unnecessary dollar 
spending has been well trimmed. 


At the same time US support, in 
many forms, continues and despite the 
usually undignified circus performances 
of irascible Republican politicians in 
Washington no interruption can be 
foreseen. But the emotionally unstable 
US Congressmen, with their often naive 
reasoning and vehement language, have 
certainly not endeared themselves to 
the hearts of the world at large; unfor- 
tunately their antics cause misgivings 
abroad and, as far as the financial mar- 
kets are concerned, only help specula- 
tors to whip up anxieties among the 
ill-informed -public. 


Local sales in the native market: US$ 
1¥% million (of which 500,000 TT, rest 
in notes and DD). The usual sellers 
were gold and some silver exporters, 
merchandise exporters, recipients of 
overseas Chinese family remittances, 
Shanghai immigrants; buyers were 
mostly importers, incl. official require- 
ments from South China, US firms 
transferring parts of their profits to their 
home country, some investors in US 
quoted securities (i.e. Chinese flight 
capital which was only en route in 
Hongkong). 


Large inward remittances of Malayan 
dollars and Indian rupees were arriv- 
ing here as a result of gold exports to 
India (via intermediate ports) and 
these amounts were converted into TT 
New York; but in the majority of cases 
gold exporters obtained funds in New 
York from their buyers and sold them 
full or partly in Hongkong. 


About US$ 1% million in notes were 
brought into the Colony from Amoy 
and small additions to the immense stock 
here are regularly made by flight capi- 
talists from other parts of China (incl. 
Taiwan). 


Bank Notes:— Highest & lowest rates 
of last week (per 100 foreign currency 
units, in HK$):— piastre, forward, 
124%; baht 28.20—28 (small denomina- 
tion 27); Indonesian guilder, new issue 
22.40 — 12, old Java Bank issue, 22— 
ia. 


Bank of England note 15.40 — 15.30, 
Australia 13.38 — 13, Canada 5.65 — 
5.62, India 1.0834 —1.05, Burma .85 — 
.80, Ceylon .98 — .97, Malaya 1.81 — 
1.80%. Peso 2.60 — 2.58 (depreciation 
against parity 18%4%). 


Silver:— Highest & lowest prices in 
HK$, ver .99 fine hongping tael 5.04% 
—5.01, local & Mexican dollar coin 3.18 
— 3.17, Chinese coin 3.21 — 3.19, per 
5 pes of 20cts. coins 2.70. Equiv. of 
fine oz about $4.18 or 65% UScts. 


Trading in the Exchange about 50,000 
taels in weight, imports estimated at 
over 25,000 taels (from Kwangtung 
and Macao). Canton quotes unoffi- 
cially Chinese coins at $2.70 to 2.8 thus 
exports to Hongkong are _ profitable 
though risky as customs guards have 
recently been reinforced. 


In February officially recorded im- 
ports into Hongkong amounted to 203,- 
070 ozs valued at $741,484 (average 
price per oz $3.65), arriving from 
China (incl. 75,653 ozs from Macao), 
in the form of bars (132,318 ozs) and 
coins (70,752 ozs). 


Exports in February amounted to 
1,186,090 ozs valued at $4,252,749 
(average per oz $3.58), shipped to the 
USA (665,960 ozs in coins, and 281,982 
ozs in bars) and to the UK (5707 ozs 
in bars, and 232,441 ozs in coins). 


There were, as usual, large un- 
recorded imports (from China incl. 
Taiwan) which fact accounts for the 
difference in recorded imports and ex- 
ports as well as for the large stocks 
presently held here for early re-export 
to US and UK. 


OFFICIAL EXCHANGE MARKET OF 
HONGKONG 


Official rates which remained un- 
changed since Feb. 23 were revised as 


from March 22. HK$ quotation ad- 
vanced by 1/32nd for sterling and 
1/16th for US$, viz. from previously 


banks’ selling 1/2-13/16 (HK$ 16.2025) 
to now 1/2-27/32 (HK$ 16.1684), ana 
from US$ 17% to 17-5/16 (HK$ 5.7/6 
to 5.7142). The free market rate is 
row about 11% higher than the official 
rate. 


HONGKONG SILVER TRADE IN FEBRUARY, 1950 


Silver (bars or ingots) 


Silver coins 


a mews 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Oz. $ Oz. $ Oz. $ Oz. $ 
United Kingdom ... — — 5,707 20,546 United Kingdom .. — —_ 232,441 836,787 
LS es South-...... Botace att — — Chinay’South’ 72>... 70,752 277,000 — — 
eke eee oe 181,989 =4-162,080 .Ud S. ALY. Sate , — 665,960 2,233,286 
IPotale wets. acs 132,318 464,484 287,689 1,182,576 "DOtale caregaciee 70,752 277,000 898,401 3,070,173 


Cen IEEE EEE EESEIEIEn nnn 
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CHINESE EXCHANGE MARKETS 


Local money changers rates for re- 
mittances to China: Canton HK$ 989— 
9974%, Shanghai, gold 840 — 875, US$ 
910 — 933% (per 1000 in China), 
Amoy US$ 1 at HK$ 6.65, Swatow HK$ 
1060. PB$ exchanged unofficially for 
HK$ 1.40 per 10,000. Business record- 
ed here: Shanghai, 420 taels gold, US$ 
4000; Amoy US$ 55,000; Swatow HK$ 
46,000; Canton HK$ 134 million. 


Commercial firms and private banks 
in Canton prepare for closure of busi- 
ness as the income taxation and victory 
bond subscription drive is uncompro- 
misingly pushed. Flight capital enter- 
ed Hongkong in larger amounts and 
Canton remitters had to suffer a 2% 
discount when transferring their funds 
to the Colony. Many banks which 
would like to commence _ liquidation 
proceedings have not obtained official 
permission to do so; those who were 
lucky (like the Wui Loong Bank and 
a few other native banks) must first 
subscribe - substantial amounts to the 
bonds before being allowed to wind up 
completely. Most commercial banks 
are now ‘in the red’ as remittances 
from overseas Chinese, if they reach 
Canton at all, go to the official banks, 
deposits are small and loans therefore 
cannot be granted while bills are also 
few as foreign trade is either financed 
by state banks, availing itself of un- 
official channels or otherwise is in 2 
dormant position. 


The Taiwan currency, called New 
Taiwan yuan or yen, has been officialiy 
devalued though this fact has been not 
admitted in so many words. The NTY 
was previously fixed at US$ 20 per 
100 yen but now is quoted US$ 13%4 
(or 5 yen per US$ 1 before, now 7.55 
yen per US$). The NTY depreciation 
amounts to 333%4% (the US$ apprecia- 
tion amounts to 51%). The Taiwan 
govt when instituting currency and 
other sweeping reforms in 1949 pegged 
the then introduced new currency of 
the island to the US$ but now has been 
compelled to recognise the facts es- 
tablished by the black market and 
therefore has ordered that new rates 
are to be fixed for ‘commercial trans- 
actions’ as follows (as from March 
20):— US$=NTY 7.55, HK$=1.20, £ 
=19.23, Malayan dollar=2.21. Cross- 
rates are accordingly (as per black 
market earlier established rates): HK$ 
6.29 per US$, and US$ 2.547 per £. 


Last week’s unofficial Taiwan trans- 
fers to Hongkong totaled 3600 taels of 
gold, and US$ 13,500. 


Hongkong Stock Market 


The monotony of the past week has 
not even been broken by the declara- 
tion of a single dividend. The week’s 
business has been poor and calls for no 
comments. 


Business reported during the week: 
$831,951 (shares sold over 51,0000). 


COMMERCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL CHEMI- 
CALS MARKET: The depression of 
business in China dominates the local 
market and as there is no prospect for 
an improvement in the north the local 
price position will remain what it is 
today: weak and tending to lower 
levels. All reports from Shanghai and 
other cities in China speak of decline 
in general business activity with 
ominous tales of shortages in the next 
harvest season. Taxation and bond 
subsciption affect merchants greatly 
and many prefer to close down rather 
than to continue unprofitable working; 
however the authorities’ permission is 
usually withheld which necessitates 
further expenses by merchants. Losses 
sustained by importers of chemicals in 
China have been heavy and there is no 
end to this slump in sight. The reason 
for the decline in business is found in 
the general drop in industrial activity 
with lower outputs all-over and forced 
sales of hoarded stocks by dealers who 
now are confronted with excessive 
income tax assessments and practically 
compulsory bonds: subscriptions; in 
many cases income taxes have to be 
paid for periods preceding the ascen- 
sion of power of the new regime and 
in order to meet the cost of taxation 
many merchants have to _ liquidate 
their holdings as otherwise confisca- 
tions of stocks and other assets will 
take place. 

Hongkong dealers cannot under pre- 
sent low price position in China export 
to that country; over 90% of locally 
traded chemicals when shipped to 
Tientsin or Tsingtao for eventual on- 
ward transport to other parts of 
north and central China would be sold 
at a loss and therefore business is 
practically at a standstill. Dealers who 
carry small stocks are envied today. 
New indents are only signed in few 
cases. With godowns still clogged with 
chemicals and dangerous goods stor- 
age space at a high premium, there is 
no inclination to import cargo except 


Highest & lowest prices & turnover:— 


High Low Sales 
H.K. Govt 312% 
Loan (1948) ...... Pris ways as 
FERS “Bank. hore ccs 0 
Bank of East Asia .. 104 104 29 
Canton Insurance .. 325 325 15 
Union Insurance ... 610 610 45 
Asia Navigation .... 90 90 6,000 
Wiharves:  Jaccanbiicn 93 93 250 
N. Point Wharves .. 5.60 5.60 500 
IG? PDOCKS: Peer cc 18.10 18.10 200 
CreiProvidentsi csc 12 12 1,700 
Shanghai Docks ... 4.05 4 5,600 
H.K. & S. Hotels .. 946 915 800 
Beko Hands! eyo ee 45 45 500 
Shanghai Lands .... 14% 115 1,000 
Humphreys .....5., 10 10 100 
H.K. Tramways .... 13.90 13.70 2,100 
Star» Kerry ak -seen ae 95 95 200 
China Lights i ote a Sa td 
do IN) a 8. 4 
HK. Electrics: 52... 272 2634 1,700 
Macao Electrics .... 1936 1914 1,000 
Telephones. ........ 1615 16 1,300 
Caldbeck (Ord.) .... 2545 2515 300 
Cements is itetcccniiereis 1134 1134 2,000 
very Farms! 25.0-04- Fe wy = 1% F ad 
ALSOR Caney omer ; 
China Emporium .. 916 914 1,200 
Vibro: Piling ani. 1114 1144 1,000 
Vangize Waser cet 3.90 3.90 1,000 
Ewo’ Cotton: co.n. cs 314 3 7,200 


if almost immediate re-export is as- 
sured. The Chinese authorities have 
reduced import licences for chemicals 
but even the amount issued is in ex- 
cess of demand by merchants ‘who 
cannot ship while the price depression 
lasts. Overheads of many local dealers 
and importers cannot be covered un- 
der prevailing conditions but there is 
nothing to be done but wait for a 
change in the China market or sally 
forth into new markets or to curtail 
business operation costs—thus creating 
more unemployment in the Colony. 
Korean offtake is not bad and some 
profit can be derived from exports to 
Korea but the turnover is still far too 
small to affect the local overstocked 
market. Other outlets are few and 
far between; China is the market for 
chemicals and if exports cannot be 
made the local chemicals trade suffers. 


Market reports of the last fortnight:— 


Paraffin wax. Considerable business 
was done. Prices moved narrowly 
but with slight downward trend. AMP 
143/150 nine slabs to one carton sold 
at $63 to $60.50 per picul, and AMP 
160/165 of the same packing sold 
around $70 per picul. The semi-refined 
grade AMP 128/135 wire tied mouth 
100 kg gunny bags sold $48. - Caustic 
soda solid. USA origin 700 lb drums 
sold from $114 per drum down to $100 
and then upward to $108 but now 
down again to $106. ICI 300 kg drums 
sold from $127 per drum down to $117. 
Excluding a small portion which was 
shipped to Inchon and Sydney, the 
majority was absorbed by speculators. 
On March 10th, USA origin 700 lb 
drum sold in Shanghai at HK$177 per 
drum. Thus the Shanghai sellers not 
only lose their caustic entirely but also 
have to compensate $23 per drum; the 
freight from Hongkong to Tientsin or 
Tsingtao is about HK$60 per drum, 
and from Tientsin or Tsingtao to 
Shanghai by railway about $60 again; 
import tax about $80; giving a total of 
about $200 per drum. If shipped by 
railway to Shanghai via Canton, the 
ocean freight and import tax may be 
spared ($140 per drum). If saleable in 
Shanghai at $177, still there is a loss of 
$69 per drum. 

Menthol. Buddha brand 12 x 5 lb. 
tins per case sold $63 per lb. Lactic 
acid. Yellow colour about 500 lb. drums 
sold $1.32 per lb. Ammonium sulphate. 
USA origin 100 paper bags about 20.5% 
nitrogen content sold $375 per short 
ton. Vaseline. Market sluggish. Price 
somewhat easier. Both 400 lb and 382 lb 
drums sold at 46 cts. per lb. to local 
consumers. Sodium hydrosul phite, 
French origin 1 cwt drums sold $140 
per picul for small lots only. Sulphur 
powder. USA origin 100 lb paper bags 
sold from $12 per picul down to $11.50, 
$10.60, and now $9.00 (taking delivery 
alongside steamer upon ship’s arrival). 
The scrifice price is due to either lack 
of godown space or tightness of money 
to retire the bill before ship’s arrival. 
In the Spring of 1947 bleaching 
powder 35% 1 cwt drums was once 
sold as low as $3.00 per drum due to 
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godown refusal to store it as the 
cargo’s smell affected other goods. At 
that time the buying cost of bleaching 
powder 35% was about $20 per drum 
cif, but sold at $3.00. Only 15% could 
then be recovered. Sodium bicarbonate. 
Market up and down. ICI Crescent 
brand 100 kg bags sold from $34.50 
per bag down to $33, and then up to 
$34.50 again. MBT. English Monsanto 
224 lb metal drums sold a few lots 
between $1.42 and $1.45 per lb. Borax. 
Granular form USA origin 100 Ib 
paper bags sold $16 per bag and that 
of crystal form USA 112 lb gunny 
bags sold $35 per bag. Only small 
‘)gusiness was recorded. Red lead. 
English origin 1 cwt barrels sold $125 
per picul. 

Bleaching powder 70%. USA origin 
100 1b drums sold $1.45 per Ib, and 
130 lb drums sold $1.54, $1.56, and 
then $1.58 per lb. The Japanese ori- 
gin 50 kg drums 60% chlorine content 
sold $1 per lb. There are more in- 
quiries for this item. Although at the 
moment holders are still-losing money, 
yet they have an opportunity to push 
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their stock out. Bleaching powder 35%. 
Rather big business was recorded. A 
great part was shipped to Canton. ICI 
Red Heart brand 50 kg drums sold 
between $24 and $23 per drum. Eng- 
lish origin 1 cwt drums crossed straps 
on the lids sold between $18 and $19 
per drum. Sodium silicate. ICI Cres- 
cent brand 340 kg drums sold $123 per 
drum. Zinc oxide. Since German make 
50 kg bags. sold 72 cts. per lb, the 
South African origin 50 kg bags sold 
67 cts. and 68 cts. per lb for a few 
lots. Red amorphous phosphorus. 
Market became temporarily quiet. Au 
Lion brand 110 lb cases sold $240 per 
case and up to $250 now. Titanium 
dioxide. This item is recently controll- 
ed under export license system in 
USA, however, as its consumption is 
limited, it would not affect its future 
market. 50 lb paper bags sold $1.85 
per lb for small lots, Gum Arabic bead, 
Market slid down again. Indian origin 
100 kg bags sold 64 cts per lb for a 
few lots. Sodium nitrate. Belgian 
origin 100 kg bags sold from $30 per 
picul down to $29. Occasional busi- 


ness was recorded, but market is on 
the easy side. Glacial acetic acid. Price 
continued downward. Dutch origin 25 
kg carboys sold from 75 cts. down to 
72 cts. per lb, whereas the Italian ori- 
gin 25 kg carboys sold 70 cts only. 
Each business is not over 100 carboys. 
Extract of Quebracho. Crown brand 
105 lb bags sold a few lots from $77 
to $79 per bag. As the export demand 
is small, it is believed to be used not 
for export to North China for leather 
tanning, but for export to Canton and 
Amoy for dyeing pongee silk and fish- 
ing nets. Rosif. Only small business 
was recorded. The WW grade 515 lb 
drums sold from $63 to $65 per picul. 
Soda Ash. Rather big business was 
established. It is almost entirely con- 
sumed by local washing soda manu- 
facturers. USA origin dense grade 100 
lb paper bags firstly sold $12.50 and 
lowest $12.20 per bag. Citric acid. 
Crystal form English origin 1 cwt ply- 
wood drums sold $1.50 per Ib. Sodium 
sulphide solid. ICI Chinchin brand 5 
cwt drums once sold a few tons at $430 
per long ton. Shellac. More export 
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demand from Taiwan but price came 
down a little. Low iodine value super- 
fine quality 164 lb cases sold $365 per 
picul down to $360. Sulphuric acid. 
Local make Baume 66 degrees 750 lb 
iron drums sold 28 cts. per lb. It i8 
exported to Swatow. Sodium bichro- 
mate. An odd lot about three tons of 
Australian origin 560 lb metal drums 
was sold at a cheap price, 39 cts. per 
lb. The dealer resold it at once at 46 
cts. Gum Copal. Not only used for 
making varnish but also sometimes for 
stiffening collars. Malayan origin 140 
lb bags sold $160 per picul. Ammonia 
water. Specific gravity .88 12 x 4% 
Ib bottles per case sold $125 per case. 
Sulphur black. National’s No. 693 100 
catty drums sold $230 per picul. 


HONGKONG COMMODITY REPORTS 


Cotton Piece Goods & Cotton Yarn 
The market in cotton piece goods 
continued dull, with few transactions 
except for interest displayed by Hainan 
merchants and with only light pur- 
chases by local dealers and dyeing 
factories. Bellman grey  sheetings 
showed a rise to $44.50 per piece, 
Double Flying Dragon increased to 
$42.50 and Precious Jade rose to $44 
per piece; on the other hand, Mammoth 
Bird and Peacock declined to $45.50 per 
piece each, Fairy Eagle and Fancy 
Butterfly fell to $45, Flying Goose and 
Elephant Head were offered at $43.50 
and $43 per piece respectively, while 
Indian 3995 fell to $35.50. Fountain 
Hill white cloth had a few transactions 
at the lower rate of $48, while Camellia 
fetched $45.50 per piece. 

On a practically stagnant market for 
cotton yarn, the only demand was for 
10’s, Camels being sold at the increased 
price of $850 per bale and Double Lion 
fetching $860 per bale. Efforts to 
stimulate business by further price cuts 
were unavailing and only small trans- 
actions took place. The prohibition of 
importations of cotton yarn imposed by 
the Canton authorities prevented buy- 
ing by merchants from that city as well 
as Swatow, and arrivals from India are 
causing further congestion in the ware- 
houses. Unless the low prices can 
attract buyers from Indonesia, Thailand 
and Pakistan, who are now increasingly 
making their -purchases direct from 
India, the future for cotton yarn cannot 
be regarded as likely to show very 
much improvement. 


Metals 
Dealers in mild steel plates have 
shown a strong tendency to reduce 


prices, in the fear that future prospects 
may not be too favourable: 4 x 8’ 1/32” 
were offered during the week at $53 
and $52 per picul; 1/16” fetched $40 
per picul and 3/32” sold at $38, while 
further falls took place in 3/16” and 
%”, buyers offering as low as $27 per 
picul but sellers holding out for at least 
$30; 4%” stood at $31 and %4” at $33, 
both indicating a heavy drop to below 
cost price. A decline was also regis- 
tered in galvd. mild steel sheets, with 
the arrival of lower priced cargo from 
Japan, to counter which local dealers 
were obliged to cut their prices. In 
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the thin quality G30 3’ x 7’ of Japanese 
make was offered at $7.30 per piece, 
with the indent price standing at $7.60, 
and the 3’ x 6’ was offered at $6.20, 
again below the indent price; Belgian 
and British 3’ x 7’ were quoted at $7.40 
and $7.30 per piece. The thick quality 
also showed lower prices on a dull 
market: Japanese 3’ x 7’ G24, G26 and 
G28 sold at 45 cents, 54 cents and 57 
cents per lb. respectively, while the 
European 3’ x 8’ G24 and G26 forward 
price stood at 47 cents and 54 cents per 
lb. respectively. On the other hand 
mild steel round bars improved, stocks 
having been reduced by somewhat 
heavy selling by dealers who had been 
unable to find storage space. The 
prices ruling during the week were: 40 
feet 1%”, 3%”, 3%4”, %” and 1” sold at 
an average price of $29.50 per picul, 
2” and 3” advanced to $36.50 per picul, 
5/16” were offered at $33 per picul, 
while 4” to 6” improved to $40 per 
picul. Angle and flat mild steel bars 
found a ready market due to demands 
from local building contractors; ruling 
prices were: Angle bars 4%” thick %4” 
$40 per picul, 1” and 1%4” $38; 3/16” 
thick 1144” $37 per picul, 134” $35; %4” 
thick 2” and 21%” $36 per picul, %” 
thick 4” to 6” $37 and $38 per picul. 
Flat bars %” sold at $40 per picul, %” 
at $38, 34” at $36, 1” to 2” were offered 
at $35, 3%” thick %4” and %” fell to 
$34 per picul and 1” to 3” to $36 per 
picul. 

The presence of Taiwan dealers in 
the market for galvanised wire resulted 
in improved prices. It is anticipated 
that the demand will continue, with 
increasing prices as stocks diminish: 
G8 improved to $51 per picul, G10 was 
firm at $45, G1l and G12 were offered 
at between $44 and $46 per picul, G16 
improved to $52 and G18 rose to $60, 
G20 was offered at $63, G22 stood at 
$66 and G24 remained steady at its 
former price of $75 per picul. The 
wire nail market was on the whole dull, 
with the exception of specifications 1” 
and 134” which were in keen demand 
by Taiwan buyers, and a shortage of 
stocks resulted in dealers asking $43 
and $44 per picul. Czechoslovakian 
wire nails 142”-3” in 280 kegs stood at 
$40 per picul, Polish forward price was 
$37, Dutch spot price $39 and Belgian 
250 kegs stood at $41 per picul. The 
indent price of European stocks stood 
at $37 per picul, %” were sold at $72 
per picul, while*5s%” wire nails fetched 
$75 and %4” dropped to $70. Wire rods 
of second quality 3/16” and %” were 
offered at $35, while 5/16” and %” fell 
to $24 per picul, with, however, only 
light sales. Galvanised pipes weaken- 
ed in price following arrivals of lower 
priced French pipes, which forced 
merchants to dispose of their higher 
priced British and French stocks; prices 
were: %” 45 cents per foot, 34” 55 
cents, 1” 85 cents, 144” $1.50, 114” $1.70 
and 2” $1.90. Black iron pipes stood 
firm: 1%” were offered at 40 cents per 
foot, %4” at 52 cents, 2” at 65 cents, 
14%” at $1.60 and 2” at $1.80. 

Substantial stocks of tinplate waste 
caused prices to decline somewhat: 
USA 10 x 10” 200 lb. packing sold at 
$76 per case, while the tonnage pack- 
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ing for well-known brands fell to $74- 
per 200 lbs. and for cheaper qualities 
to $71; British 100 Ibs. thick went for 
$78 per case. Electrolytic tinplate 
(USA) 18 x 24” fetched $68 per 200 
lbs., while tonnage packing was offered 
at $66 and second quality at $65 per 
200 lbs. No sales were recorded for 
blackplate waste (USA), G28 18-24” 
being offered at $27 per picul. 
Misprint tinplate (USA) had an active 
market, although prices remained 
stationary. White base was offered at 
$39 per picul for first quality, yellow 
base at $38 and black base at $29.50 
per picul. 


Paper 

The paper market was inactive and 
the general opinion is that it may be 
some time before prices can show any 
appreciable improvement, as stocks are 
still heavy. During the week buyers 
from Swatow, South Korea, Taiwan 
and Thailand were in evidence, but. 
only comparatively light sales were 
made. South Korean buyers required 
newsprint in reels, as well as MG 
sulphite and MG white cap; these ship-- 
ments are being made under the barter 
system, and so far there is no indica-- 
tion that this method of trading will 
be altered. The current month has 
seen keen buying by South Korea, 
especially in newsprint 31” in reels, of 
which some 2000 tons have been 
shipped north during the month. 
Thailand dealers were interested in 
coloured flint paper, but transactions 
were not large, 20 x 30” fetching $42 
per ream. MG Cap 17.5 lbs. coloured 
registered a slight rise to $11 per ream, 
MG pure sulphite 30 x 40” also rose to 
$15.30 per ream, and yellow straw- 
board No. 825 33” (Dutch) improved 
to $355 per ton, while newsprint in 
sheets 50 lbs. 31 x 43” ruse to $19.20 
per ream; on the other hand, MG 
sulphite paper 40 lbs. brown 35 x 47 
fell to $20.50 per ream and newsprint 
in. reels 38 lbs. declined to $17.20 per 
ream. : 


Dyestuffs 


Little business was transacted in 
dyestuffs during the week and in cases. 
where sales took place prices registered. 
a marked decrease: Acid Scarlet 
(USA) 4R showed a drop of $50 per 
picul to $800; Chrysoidine Crystal 
(British), lump, sold for $950; Caledon 
Blue GCD 800 fell to $7,000 from $7,500 
per picul; Congo Red 210 fetched $640; 
Direct Brown M sold for $880, while 
USA 207 went for $420. Other de- 
clines were registered in Direct Blue 
140 which went for $630 per picul; 
Erie Black (USA) 196 fetched $680; 
Indigo 60% grains 1 catty packing 
(ICI) 60 sold for $930; Methyl Violet 
Crystal (USA) for $560; Ponsol Blue 
RSV (Dupont) 100 catty packing for 
$7,000 per picul; while Sulphur Black 
R Cone 693 (Nacco) (old) went for- 
$235 and (new) for $245 per picul. 


Rubber 

With the news that the Indonesiam 
Govt. was lifting controls on rubber: 
exports, presumably for the purpose of 
increasing sales with a view to earning: 
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foreign exchange, fears were expressed 
that the local market as well as Singa- 
pore might suffer. At the commence- 
ment of the week, in spite of light 
stocks, as a result of few transactions 
prices fell but they steadied later and 
at the close were: Smoked rubber 
sheets No. 1 $134 per picul, No. 2 $131, 
No. 3 $128 and No. 4 $125 per picul; 
sole crepe rubber $265 for No. 1 and 
$245 per picul for No. 2; pale crepe No. 
1 $170 and No. 2 $160 per. picul. Pale 
crepe ends were quoted at $162 per 
picul. 


Vegetable Oils & China Produce 


Shipments of tungoil (woodoil) con- 
tinue to arrive from North China, but 
the suspension of supplies by the 
Canton authorities may ease the situa- 
tion in Hongkong where increasing 
stocks, and low export demands have 
combined to force down prices. During 
the week prices fell from $192 per 
picul, with two weeks forward cargo at 
$188, to $189 per picul two-weeks for- 
dard at $187. Meanwhile the New 
York buying price improved slightly to 
US 2475 cents per lb. c. & f. New York 
or HK$207 per picul; but offers from 
London of £210 per ton did not in- 
terest sellers. Teaseed oil was also 
slack, few transactions taking place: 
4% acid was offered at $165 per picul 
and two weeks forward cargo at $164 
per picul. Rapeseed oil also fell in 
priceyand was offered at $96 per picul. 
Aniseed oi! 15% fell heavily from $1000 
per picul to $870, but little interest was 
shown by buyers. Cassia oil 85% also 
registered a fall from $1650 to $1500. 

An offer by Japanese buyers of US 
27 cents per lb. cif. Japan port for 
Szechuan ramie, or HK$228 per picul, 
failed to interest sellers; sales were 
made at $230 per picul, while the West 
River product was offered at $235 per 
picul. East River rosin with frequent 
arrivals fell in price to $50 per picul, 
Thailand buyers being in the market. 


Ores 


Supplies of wolfram ore (tungsten) 
are very difficult to obtain and local 
stocks are consequently becoming de- 
pleted, so much so that it is not easy 
to fill buying offers from the US even 
at the improved rate of US 68 cents 
per lb. Attempts are being made to 
obtain the ore from Hainan, but so far 
nothing has materialised. Korea tung- 
sten rose in price to $265 per picul, 
wolframite 65% improved to $270 and 
52% to $216 per picul. 

Regular supplies of antimony are at 
present reaching Hongkong from China 
by devious routes, and with reduced 
demands from abroad prices have re- 
mained low: 99% being quoted at $165 


per picul. 
Arrivals of tin ingots on the other 
hand are considerably reduced, and 


dealers are not willing to part with 
their holdings at present rates: Hoyuen, 
Kwangsi, 99% was quoted at $570 per 
picul and Yunnan 99% at $565, while 
Marked Banker, Singapore, fetched 
$580 per picul. China tin 60% stood 
at $350 per picul, and 50% and 40% 
for soldering at $300 and $270 per picul 
respectively. 
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Hongkong’s Imports and Exports of Cotton Yarn, 
Gunnies, Caustic Soda, Cement during 1949 


COTTON YARN 


Hongkong’s trade in cotton yarn dur- 
ing 1949 showed a total quantity of 
62,337,009 Vos. valued at $207,567,313. 
Total imports came to 25,642,617 lbs. 
valued at $85,720,192, while 36,694,392 
lbs. were exported to the value of 
$121,847,121. 

Cotton yarn up to and including sin- 
gle 40’s amounted to 23,140,810 lbs. at 
$68,553,787 imported, and 34,791,762 lbs. 
at $112,166,576 exported. 

Imports of cotton yarn of double 40’s 
and over were 2,501,807 lbs: valued at 
$17,166,405, while exports amounted to 
1,902,630 lbs. at $9,680,545. 

Single 40’s: India was the principal 
supplier of single 40’s, providing Hong- 
kong with 7.4 million lbs. valued at 
$16.3 million; North China came next 
with 7.18 m. Ibs. at $24.25 m.; the Unit- 
ed Kingdom was third with 4.99 m. lbs. 
at $16.7 m.; South China came fourth 
with 2.99 m. lbs. at $9.47 m. Exports 
went principally to South China 6.3 m. 
lbs. valued at $19 m., North China being 
handicapped by the civil war, and to 
Pakistan 6.2 m. lbs. at $23 m.,_ this 
country as a_ result of disagreements 
with India being obliged to turn to 
Hongkong for its supplies of cotton 
yarn, sending in exchange-raw cotton; 
Central China 5.9 m. lbs. at $16.5 m., 
Thailand 5.1 m. lbs. at $17.35 m., and 
South Korea 4.1 m. lbs. at $13 m., also 
took considerable quantities. 

Double 40’s and over: The United 
Kingdom and North China provided the 
bulk of the imports of double 40’s and 
over with 1.33 m. lbs. valued at $9.64 
m. and 1.09 m. lbs. at $6.7 m. respec- 
tively. Exports went mainly to Central 
China 649,600 lbs. at $3.17 m., Indonesia 
362,600 lbs. at $2 m., and South China 
296,400 lbs at $1.4 m. 


Wheat Flour 

Steady buying by Taiwan traders 
kept the local wheat flour market 
steady and higher prices were regis- 
tered in most brands: Australian AWB 
brand rose to $17.30 per bag of 50 lbs., 
White Green sold at $18 forward, Grape 
fetched $16.70, Ostrich brand sold at 
$17.60, and Coin & Flower at $16.80 
per 50 lb. bag; the price of Canadian 
wheat flour also showed an improve- 
ment: Saskania sold at $18.15 per 50 
lb. bag and Delta Queen at $17; USA 
Farmer brand increased to $17.50 and 
Free Angel to $18.20 per 50 lb. bag. 


Sugar 
Owing to a lack of shipping facilities 


between Hongkong and Taiwan the 
price of sugar improved in the local 
market: Taiwan refined (special) 1 q. 


soid for $53 per picul and 2 q. for $48, 
while special for export stood at $51 
per picul; British refined 1 q. also was 
steady at $53 per picul. As far as the 
Taiwan sugar market is concerned it 
appears that approximately half of the 
current year’s crop, estimated at around 
600,000 tons, is destined for Japan while 
some 54,000 tons will go to. sterling 
areas including Hongkong. 


Below are given figures of Hong-- 
kong’s imports and exports of cotton 
yarn:— 


Imports (up to & including single 40’s) 


lbs. $ 

Tndia®.. segs ace 7,402,700 16,303,326 
North China. oi. e000 7,181,507 24,256,181 
United Kingdom .... 4,992,803 16,726,066 
South China 2,990,400 9,472,100 
Daly's  jaeaeinee one 462,631 1,500,016 
Malaya ..essvees 62,000 155,300 
POSTE ee Praneiavics sbyasataisle 30,737 84,430 
Tg Sr Ave rereterserscta eetnte 18,032 56,368 

ELOUAL, Wieser staistalede 23,140,810 68,553,787 


Exports (up to & including single 40’s) 


Ibs. $ 

South China’... irate 6,314,915 19,038,685 
Pakistan’ i... 0-- cane 6,201,700 23,125,424 
Central China 5,929,800 16,507,914 
Thalland ss) ce. = 41, 17,345,967 
South Korea 13,090,362. 
Macaom® Won. 5,009,570 
Indanesia,  .v%.cia saan 5,526,907 
Australian 5 0i0)s\ sors eieerie 4,490,945 
Indochina 2,348,616 
Burmay Eby. ieee 2,145,240 
Philippines 1,517,695 
Malaya tette cies winter 1,495,993 
North Korea 335,200 
Omans esac 4 78,000 
North China : 37,700 
Holland... 13,880 
North Borneo .......- 4,400 13,420 
India, So apie seers 4,000 13,200 
Other countries ...... 10,000 31,857 

Po tal ie cleevssetoi=/eceitcs 34,791,762 112,166,576 


Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 


lbs. $ lbs. $ 
Jan. 1,145,479 3,760,741 3,470,616 11,702,810 
Feb. 1,205,446 3,900,279 2,252,724 8,400,906 
March 1,588,332 4,882,781 2,601,800 10,017,146 
April 1,753,007 5,876,231 1,278,890 5,217,905 
May 3,883,503 12,221,238 2,822,400 10,209,883 
June 1,155,907 3,660,570 1,284,624 4,246,606 
July 637,278 1,926,776 3,773,120 12,024,424 
Aug. 417,396 1,423,974 2,499,414 7,505,707 
Sept 505,755 1,961,203 4.335,550 13,271,150 
Oct. 1,831,073 5,446,878 3,142,730 8,973,375 
Nov 3,599,012 9,044,188 3,161,514 9,341,869 
Dec 5.418.622 14,448,928 4,168,380 11,254,797 


Total 23,140,810 68,553,787 34,791,762 112,166.576 


Imports (double 40’s and over) 


Ibs. $ 
United Kingdom 1,334,892 9,643,042 
: ASS os yar sata 1,089,600 6.701.800 
Se ee Oe 40.000 624.000 
20,000 87,500 
13,891 89,074 
3.424 20,989 
OTA F yiee nie alt Wyehere 2.501,807 17,166,405 
Exports (double 40’s and over) 
lbs. 8 
tral (China: sii. se 649,600 3,175,637 
roneehn cing 362.690 2.043,581 
South China 296,400 1,403,480 
Australia 168,000 858,470 
Pakistan 157,600 845.847 
Whrailard 9) Gres aera. 3 119,000 562,300 
Malaya sce s eee euine 62,400 307.330 
Macaom | agiensiomo Nuns 54.000 263.700 
South Korea ........ 22,000 117,000 
North Korea ........ 14,000 92,800 
Philippines .......... 4.000 20,400 
North China ........ 2,000 10,000 
PMOtal, 4 oats citacercters vats 1,902,630 9,680,545 


Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 
lbs. $ lbs. $ 

Jan. 200,675 1,220,224 36,400 211,055 
Feb. 233,594 1,437,397 304,000 1,757,405 
March 100,863 606,782 39,100 201,400 
April 81,228 492,662 140,000 750,840 
May 124,607 880,457 50,000 265,707 
June 76,992 540,686 nil nil 
July 79,336 615,939 40,000 203,000 
Aug. 182,617 1,253,225 94,000 481,600 
Sept. 116,198 840,046 286,000 1,355,800 
Oct. 652,808 3,764,542 166,800 857,860 
Nov. 482,206 4,294,087 122,730 585,941 
Dec. 170,683 1,220,358 623,600 3,009,937 
Total 2,501,807 17,166,405 1,902,620 9,680,545 
GUNNIES 


Total trade in gunnies (including old 
gunnies) during 1949 amounted to 
47,826,055 pieces to the value of $125,- 
814,224; 21,336,699 pieces were imported 


valued at $53,733,558 and 26,489,356 
pieces were exported in amount «a 
$72,080,666. 


India supplied over 75% of the im- 
portations, or 16 million pieces valued 
at $41.8 million. North China and 
Malaya (Br.) took 67% of the exports 
from Hongkong, or 8.98 m. pcs. valued 
at $23.76 m., and 8.92 m. pes. at $26.25 
m. respectively. From June of last 
year exports practically doubled with 
purchases by South Africa and Pakis- 
tan, as a result of the embargo placed 
by India on deliveries of gunnies to 
these countries; as neither country is 
shown in the list of exports, tranship- 
ment was presumably made through 
other ports. 


Below are given details of imports 
and exports of gunnies for 1949, to- 
gether with the monthly figures:— 


Imports 
(bags or sacKs for packing, new or used 
gunny) 
pes. $ 
BN TAG Ge areieraisjjainen eal 16,054,671 41,812,151 
MaLAV Aas S \steinn ciate meres, < 1,665,890 3,186,815 
South, Chinas 1... 25, 1,331,569 3,039,510 
North, China ..:.000: 382,200 965,350 
SAD AN Wee Srdserectiese eee 296,978 824,381 
INF RCAO IT atte aeciate ahs sars 107,391 139,706 
United Kingdom 100,000 122,689 
North Korea .......... 3,200 3,140 
Other countries ...... 1,394,800 3,630,816 
Rotale” Sigicts. asst 21,336,699 53,733,553 
Exports 
(bags or sacks for packing, new or used 
gunny) 
pes. $ 
North China) yin... 8,981,545 23,765,109 
Malaya aiko de Me rdoooe 8,924,600 26,254,460 
indonesia: oe sinw. 3. 2,107,200 6,487,293 
Mhailand: \ seers cksccls ar 1,936,160 4,770,320 
Central China’... a: 1,803,640 5,402,154 
North Korea ..:..2)% 1,212,233 1,716,862 
South Korea ........ 1,026,825 1,996,680 
Madochina See tiie. 226,200 1,278,510 
south China «....... 119,040 235,328 
INERCRO Mig <isistasa its ata raere 99,063 152,660 
North Borneo ........ 9,850 10,785 
Other countries ...... 3,000 10,500 
MOLALe peeidaning <4 26,489,356 72,080,666 
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Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 


Pes, $ Pes. $ 

Jan. 192,830 396,892 641,673 1,745,870 
Feb. 695,216 1,678,745 1,550,200 3,079,304 
March 1,324,985 3,168,906 1,554,050 4,161,625 
April 580,304 1,298,748 644,940 2,242,096 
May 1,527,748 3,874,845 1,790,015 4,513,421 
June 748,534 1,691,957 2,934,698 8,028,478 
July 698,590 2,071,026 1,579,000 4,679,899 
Aug. 2,407,350 6,650,922 2,972,205 8,275,721 
Sept. 2,521,869 6,006,588 2,557,017 7,131,059 
Oct. 4,572,773 11,719,454 2,349,979 6,565,795 
Nov. 1,861,468 4,716,105 2,289,170 6,254,806 
Dec. 4,205,032 10,459,370 5,526,409 15,402,592 
Total 


21,336,699 53,733,558 26,489,356 72,080,666 


CAUSTIC SODA 


During 1949 Hongkong’s trade in 
caustic soda totalled 480,713 piculs 
valued at $16,447,709. Imports came to 
255,979 piculs at $7,633,675, and exports 
to 224,734 piculs at $8,814,034. 


The market for this commodity has, 
due to the unsettled state of China 
during the past year with decreasing 
shipments to the north, shown a 
gradual decline in activity. The U.S.A. 
has always been the largest supplier of 
caustic soda to China through Hong- 
kong, and the Chinese consumer is a 
staunch supporter of the American 
product, but the British make has been 
found to be equally good and to meet 
the competition the U.S. manufacturers 
have on one or two occasions been 
obliged to cut their indent prices. 
Since October last the price on the 
Hongkong market has been falling, 
which has involved local merchants in 
heavy losses, and unfortunately no im- 
mediate improvement seems to be in 
sight. 


The following table gives Hongkong’s 
imports and exports of caustic soda 
during 1949:— 


Imports 
Piculs $ 

UNAS Pied kent 192,194 5,737,235 
United Kingdom 51,588 1,374,800 
Malaya: eckncuaniniocn 9,235 429,400 
Central, China, «11... 2,132 60,000 
Philippines: soca 750 27,240 
DNEGCA ORM aint e raceme 80 5,000 

LOtAlLIe AEG wom. toe 255,979 7,633,675 

Exports 
Piculs $ 

North. @hinay .crssc: 142,298 5,772,475 
south, Korea. ....5. 0 35,792 1,251,262 
south China, i-...... 20,371 775,176 
Central China ....... 12,383 511,187 
Indonesia. hss 3,758 119,734 
Macao! Genet neste 2,889 104,316 
North Korea ........ 2,740 111,525 
AUstrabiay mph ko.ceeee 2,129 85,805 
IMAIAYA, je assists s niaseen 1,002 30,400 
Ut eE NUL DACs he tegatana ete 543 15,715 
Br. Emp., other ..... 504 23,000 
BUYIN ae es eros ersten sco 260 10,150 
INS BOLnEor fincas ok 36 1,637 
Other countries ...... 29 1,652 

UCtAL aticepuiew ctr 224,734 8,814,034 
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CEMENT 

The total quantity of cement im- 
ported into and exported from Hong- 
kong during last year was 1,606,060 
piculs valued at $9,455,054. Imports 
were 1,411,412 piculs at $8,136,703 and 
exports came to 194,648 piculs at 
$1,318,351. 


Of the imports, 71% or 1.1 million 
piculs to the value of $5.9 million came 
from Japan and 185,421 piculs valued 
at $1.14 m. from Central China. Month- 
ly imports reached their peak in 
February (457,622 piculs at $2.56 m.), 
March (227,970 piculs at $1.29 m.) and 
April (189,380 piculs at $1.13 m.). The 
large quantity imported from Japan 
was due to the increasing demand for 
cement in connection with the rehabil- 
itation of the Colony after the last war; 
the local production of cement, though 
increasing steadily since 1947, not being 
able to cover all the requirements, 
(average monthly production in 1947, 
2,852 metric tons; in 1948, 4,435 metric 
tons; in 1949, 4,889 metric tons with an 
output for December of 5,519 metric 
tons.). However, imports of cement 
from Japan began to decline in Sep- 
tember following the devaluation of 
sterling, and ceased altogether in 
October; some shipments were received 
in November, but it was not until this 


spring that imports began to revive 
again. 

The tables below show imports and 
exports of cement for 1949, together 
with the monthly figures:— 

Imports 

Piculs $ 
FAVA Vos acts 1,107,579 5,915,377 
Central China 185,421 1,144,836 
Indochina (hic-sse.c.- 83,427 567,350 
United Kingdom 21,066 287,965 
DCWMALKA Tiaras cies 8,393 112,872 
STA eee eaters 4,483 90,600 
Br. Emp., other 1,013 17,103 
Asastnalia. sets fouein 30 600 
SPOUAL) Prater. meee sae 1,411,412 8,136,703 

Exports 

Piculs $ 
WEVA YA rasan tubisa: Santaceis (as 58,800 334,600 
WER CAO NS we oncre omens 54,153 389,124 
South’ China ..00...% 31,564 225,853 
Br. Emp., other . 14,952 104,550 
Central China 11,412 86,852 
(insseAe  eleianes)s 8,400 65,750 
North Borneo ........ 5,158 40,974 
Austratia ens wscri- se 3,223 21,888 
JAPAN Weeks nods es 1,680 12,000 
South “Korea vias. 34 260 
Other countries ...... 5,272 36,500 
POCA Lee aves ssrtegarnrentcate 194,648 1,318,351 
Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 

Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Jan. 5,880 36,313 5,903 50,080 
Feb. 457,622 2,568,587 8,717 72,671 
March 227,970 1,290,182 22,718 140,841 
April 189,380 1,138,867 14,385 112,472 
May 87,520 466,134 14,308 103,582 
June 44,423 267,918 7,213 50,450 
July 131,323 642,644 15,125 100,075 
Aug. 139,375 756,781 57,322 357,140 
Sept. 25,359 258,451 27,455 180,410 
Oct. 19,216 148,612 1,483 11,650 
Nov. 71,623 471,343 900 7,900 
Dec. 11,721 90,871 19,119 131,080 

Total 


1,411,412 8,136,703 194,648 1,318,351 
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Hongkong’s Trade for February 1950 


During February 1950, according to 
figures issued by the Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry, Hongkong’s total 
trade (excluding gold and_ specie) 
amounted to $447,419,274 an increase of 
50.6% compared with $297,075,648 in 
February 1949, but a drop of 20.3% 
against the amount for January 1950 
of $560,939,706. 

Imports of merchandise during the 
month amounted to a declared value 
of $248,671,123, a gain of 53.8% against 
the February 1949 figure of $161,621,- 
295 but a decrease of 22.7% compared 
with January 1950 $322,039,041. Ex- 
ports totalled $198,748,151, an increase 
of 46.7% as against February 1949 
$135,454,353 but a fall of 16.8% com- 
Pared with January 1950 $238,900,665. 
The excess of imports over exports in 
February came to $49,922,972, com- 
pared with an excess of $26,166,,942 
in February last year, and of $83,138,- 
376 in January 1950‘ < 

Total trade (excluding gold and 
specie) for the first two months of 1950 
amounted to $890,860,562 as compared 
with $628,223,019 for the first two 
months of 1949. Imports for these two 
months totalled $569,903,285 and ex- 
ports $437,620,466, as against the res- 
pective figures for 1949 of $320,957,277 
and $307,265,742. 


Trade with Countries 


Trade with the United Kingdom 
totalled $47.8 million as compared with 
$34.3 m. in February 1949 and $54.6 m. 
January 1950. Imports $34.17 m. were 
37.7% over those of last February 
$24.8 m., but 26.9% below those of this 
January $46.7 m. Exports $13.7 m. 
rose by 43.3% and 74.2% respectively 
against the corresponding figures of 
$9.5 m. and $7.8 m. 

Hongkong’s trade with the British 
Commonwealth (excluding the United 
Kingdom) ‘amounted to $86.66 million 
in February, as against $54.8 m. in 
February 1949 and $113.8 m. in Jan- 
uary 1950. Imports totalled $55.88 m., 
or 16.5% above the February 1949 
figures of $21 m. although they fell by 
26.4% compared with January $75.9 m. 
Exports came to $30.77 m. as against 
the corresponding figures of $33.77 m. 
and $37.9 m., or decreases of 8.88% 
and 18.8% respectively, 

Trade with China as a whole whicn 
tctalled $126 m., showed an increase of 
120.8% over February 1949 $57.1 m., 
but a drop of 15% compared with 
January $1.45 m. Imports $44 m. ex- 
ceeded those of the previous February 
$34 m. by 121.7%, but fell by 146% 
compared with January $51.58 m.; 
while exports $81.97 m. increased 255.- 
9% over those for last February $23 
m. but decreased by 12.26% against 
the January amount of $93.4 m. 

North China’s total trade was $55.49 
m. compared with $16.19 m., for Feb- 
ruary 1949 and $77.25 m. for January. 
Imports $28.1 m, increased by 239.2% 
against February 1949 $8.28 m. while 
they fell by 21.1% against January 


$35.6 m. Exports $27.38 m. compared 
with February last $7.9 m. rose by 
246%, but against January $41.6 m. 
fell by 34.2%. 


Central China’s total trade amount- 
ed to $35.69 m. (Feb, 1949 $5.7 m., Jan, 
1950 $39.69 m.). Imports $4.7 m. showed 
a rise of 96.5% against February $2.39 
m. but a drop against January $9.7 m. 


of 51.5%. Exports $30.99 m. rose 829.- 
2% against February 1949 $3.33 m. 
and for a change also showed an in- 
crease of 3.35% compared with Jan- 
uary $29.98 m. 

Macao’s total trade was $27.3  m. 
($16.65 m. and $34.17 m.). Imports 
$6.55 m. altered the pattern by falling 
7.8% against February 1949 $7,1 m. and 
3.3% against January $6.77 m.; exports 
$20.76 m. increased by 117.4% against 

(Continued on page 437) 


Hongkong’s Trade in February 


Total Values of Imports & Exports of Merchandise by Countries 


IMPORTS FROM 


Countries 


EXPORTS TO 


February February February February 

1949 1950 1949 1950 

$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom ........ 24,820,495 34,170,632 9,540,091 13,670,911 
ANISH cli cia otra ee 4,422,574 7,277,995 1,776,128 4,156,453 
Canada er .c nso e ne 4,175,363 2,490,258 244,309 624,807 
Ceylon”, i... Sai ss ss Se 42,489 235,732 834,627 137,971 
BastpAtrica .'. 8 5.5 ass 120,386 328,048 1,431,169 302,663 
Tidiiay eee. te sce ces 1,352,925 25,885,090 2,580,298 1,001,492 
Wala y ae. os\Sarert ores. hes 3,561,652 5,658,272 13,725,622 20,807,970 
New Zealand ......... We) 4,736 99,337 176,333 
North Borneo: i... «6 955,314 1,051,785 421,293 517,05¢ 
Pakkistanie Wy. ithe. conmeranes -- 8,571,863 9,619,587 1,226,015 
pouthlAtri¢a sacs. s 505,962 2,250,344 1,113,402 247,175 
West -Africawnt.u tees s 9,350 40,120 540,687 396,821 
West indies” © ric cie.cs snes — 2,880 233,151 423,741 
Br. Commonwealth, Oth. 5,907,425 2,089,557 1,155,845 755,376 

ANISHPIay GS EF dys Sis 8h ate. che oes «e 78,800 756,824 — — 
Beloit S, A.c, oe te eee es 448,710 5,532,927 998,903 339,418 
Burma sae eee. eee 2,608,258 — 30,233 882,206 
Central America ........ 60,615 106,142 260,030 428.747 
Chinas INorthy ~s.ci... <tr = 8,284,214 28,107,834 7,915,269 27,385,675 
3 MiaGdle: Wl faces stasis 2,393,483 4,703,215 3,335,061 30,989,511 
- South Et .nGe cs 23,359,555 11,230,980 11,778,941 23,594,560 

Czechoslovakia. os. waa. - 161,518 1,742,972 — — 
DE abeaiec  emomocdomoute non 245,155 73,621 745,561 1,012,312 
Wayot aeetEaichenses oe = 10,419 512,489 254,180 

PATILAT Cie eyes svodasrare ci skye, «5 26,480 395,139 — — 
BP ATICE ee Shas eek siete 5 2,063,257 2,512,330 993,884 628,554 
Hr. Indochina wesc. 1,125,679 2,208,230 1,100,800 1,279,693 
Germany “ots ecan Pewa aes 196,130 1,758,193 1,873,815 1,797,994 
iol and Mime «cme clereinrs 1,446,891 3,384.359 727,790 1,676,128 
etal Gy Sepsis tsas pes co evayevonek Sus CeReRE — — 203,109 37,903 
HUI A Ud c-5 Gls OD COE GS OO ee 72,208 2,043,606 675,154 328,268 
Tappan. Seer cee ee acta 10,603,061 4.425.821 3,263,713 9,380,225 
Korea; INorthh cr cts. aise «1 1,111,880 3,946,196 9,052,168 525,076 
3 Soutie 9 Ge akis sees 4,481,307 3,212,342 4,477,240 2,311,483 
MACAO permit way =c2 ee alee as 7,108,045 6,551,521 9,549,083 20,764,689 
INOPNVAY  catusae once ee oo ven oes 632,760 2,045,495 351,678 647,670 
OMAN = pos aol ses aoe oem eteers — 56,800 364,593 121,057 
IPEYSIAN | = sic eas are ater ste a 18,000 70,053 58,536 
Philippimesegs . serie. eee oe 952,489 778,213 5,519,849 1,740,848 

iztallenovely ~<a a poredoncaar 352,107 1,072.281 — = 

PPOrtUgalls Gs ets «ecu xc eee 6 14,045 237,415 46,088 — 
Port. Hast Atnica’ aac sss — 9,500 246.787 19.589 
South America ....-..00. — — 459.479 749.726 

SON) “coacpeianin tens eens 48,626 30,511 99,306 = 
Swedetiee s.ccmoes guieaneses 795,682 2,180.216 330,414 692,472 
Switzerlaiad fie wstcteis- ats 2,666,621 4,504,493 2,001 333.447 
Thavand +) 5.0.8: atte atic 4,477,494 7,546.842 10,428,901 5,819,895 
ANDRA (OVA Eb pies tb geitea oxen G — — 359,372 8,960 
OMG aRAT, Mies ha tsnte ate hoses 37,687,248 49,259,280 9,138,214 10,543,110 
U. S. of Indonesia ...... 1,159,918 3,463,705 5,915,959 6.369.295 

URS OMS ES Fea ee es: oes 22,150 620,800 — — 
OURErsh we Son. Metre ts ncaa 1,059,251 4,087,689 1,312,870 3.582.133 
WOH Ma ie ote Metastaleas 161,621,295 248,671,123 135,454,353 198,748,151 

Total Br. Common- 
wealth 9) is mreet-ien- 45,877,658 90,057,212 43,315,546 44,444,791 
Total Foreign ..... 


115,743,637 


158,613,911 92,138,807  154,303.360 
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1950 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


February last $9.54 m., but fell by 
‘24.2% compared with January $27.39 
m. 
South China’s total trade came to 
$34.8 m. ($35.1 m. and $28 m.). Im- 
ports $11.2 m. were down by 51.9% 
against February 1949 $23.3 m., but up 
79.5% compared with January $6.25 
m.; exports $23.59 m. were up by 100.- 
3% and 8.2% compared with February 
$11.77 m. and January $21.8 m. res- 
pectively. 

The total trade $5.5 m. of South 
Korea with Hongkong showed a _ fall 
against both February 1949 $8.96 m. 
and January $31.1 m. Imports $3.2 m. 
fell against February $4.48 m. and 
January $7.26 m., and exports $2.3 m. 
dropped compared with the figures for 
the previous months of $4.47 m. and 
$5.89 m. 


North Korea also showed a fall in 
its total trade $4.47 m. against February 
1949 $10.16 m. and January 1950 $10.- 
3 m. Imports $3.9 m. were up against 
February last $1.11 m.,, but down 
compared with January $7.07 m.; while 
exports $525,076 were down against 
both February $9 m. and January $3.- 
25 ™. 


Japan’s trade with Hongkong show- 
ed very little change during February, 
the total amount being $13.8 m. as 
compared with $13.86 m. for February 
a year ago and $13.97 m. for January 


1950. Imports and exports however, 
varied, imports $4.4 m. being down 
compared with $10.6 m. for the pre- 
vious February, but up compared with 
the January amount of $3.26 m.; 
whereas exports amounted to $9.38 m. 
as against $3.26 m. for February 1949, 
but were down compared with January 
$10.7 m. 


Trade with the U.S.A. amounted to 
$59.8 m., above the figure for February 
1949 $46.8 m., but below the January 
figure of $90.7 m. Imports totalled 
$49.26 m., a rise of 30:7% above Feb- 
ruary 1949 $46.8 m. but a drop of 27% 
against the January figure of $67.52 m. 
Exports $10.5 m. rose by 15.4% over 
the February 1949 amount of $9.1 m., 
but fell by 54.56% against the Jan- 
uary figure of $23.2 m. 


Commodities 


The principal commodities imported 
into Hongkong during February were: 
textile fabrics & small wares $19 mil- 
lion (February 1949 $14.56 m., January 
1950 m.), textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared $18.3 m. ($2.6 m. and 
$10.25 m.), chemicals $14.95 m. ($7.5 
m. and $24.5 m.), yarns & threads 
$14.5 m. ($6.8 m. and $26.87 m.), pro- 
ducts for heating, lighting and power 
$13.8 m, ($17 m. and $14.46 m.), animal 
& vegetable oils and fats $12.4 m. 
($8.5 m. and $3.7 m.), iron and steel 
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$11 m. ($4.7 m. and $8.67 m.), feeding 
stuffs for animals $10.45 m. ($30,504 
and $5.76 m.), made-up articles of 
textile materials other than clothing 
$9.87 m. ($1.99 m, $14.88 m.), pulp 
and paper $985 m. ($4.1 m. and $10.- 
45 m.), manufactured articles n.e.s 
$9.8 m. ($8.58 m. and $11.58 m.), 
dyeing substances $7.6 m. ($3.77 m. 
and $8.45 m.) 

The main exports were: yarns and 
threads $14.6 m. ($11 m. and $14.1 
m.), manufactured articles n.e.s. $11.- 
58 m. ($5.84 m. and $10.27 m.), textile 
fabrics and small wares $11.34 m. 
($14.1 m, and $17.5 m.), made-up 
articles of textile materials other than 
clothing $11.18 m. $3.99 m. and $13.9 
m.), textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $10 m. ($5.18 m. and $14.26 
m.), products for heating, lighting and 
power $9.9 m. ($6.16 m. and $10.95 
m,), clothing & underwear of textile 
materials and hats $8.9 m. ($4.8 m. 
and $7.5 m.), vegetable oils $8.8 m. 
($9.78 m. and $3.39 m.), chemicals 
$8.79 m. ($6.1 m. and $13.7 m.), mis- 
cellaneous crude or simply prepared 
products $7.9 m. ($6.2 and $20.7 m.), 
pulp and paper $7.45 m. ($7.34 m. and 
$10.5 m.), 


Imports of “gold and_ specie,” i.e. 
silver only, valued $741,484 (February 
1949 $215,380 and January 1950 $905,- 
184); exports were valued at $4.25 m. 
($1.6 m. and $6.8 m.). 


Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1950 
WOLFRAM TIN INGOTS, NOT ELSEWHERE STATED 
Imports Exports ; Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom 8 4,796 — —_— 
Belgium ........... ~ = 420 111,480 Malaya ...... sag S30 34090 a 
Germany .......... ws at e410 Seasieda 9 2° RCs Adociine mu oa di ieee igs 
IMIAGCAO) Mas Serle sleaare'e 157 34,540 — — Potala Aer 361 198,552 = — 
WECM as... ce ee sree — a 840 230,400 
MC SRE AL ce titire diasevareiene — —_ 924 265,660 TINNED PLATES (tinned sheets) 
——— ESE SS a ee United Kingdom 3,028 173,222 —_— — 
<a 254 China, Nerthea:....9.=< — 9,359 553,832 
pat De 2. ee Se Ching: Middle: kat: = as 38 1,800 
China, South ...... — — 424 22,866 
Cacao>.na sean: — — 19 3,105 
US Ae eer 2 27,079 1,374,062 — — 
ANTIMONY 
Total .j..ceieeees 30,107 1,547,284 84 ; 
China, South ....... 1,900 382,732 — ras ; td Pe 
ANISEED OIL 
otal wt Panes at's 1,900 382,732 — = Gia ieee On = 192 150,958 
Se Ee (UE MEUNEW cig oceans — — 3 3,534 
(Gabioky SOid cageae 302 224,768 — — 
French Indochina 10 10,000 — a 
TIN INGOTS OF CHINESE ORIGIN Macao ca eee 57 56,500 — =< 
China, Middle ..... — — 203 103,815 SE Obal oe alenstadenrsey. a 369 291,268 195 163,489 
China, South ...... 1,864 950,727 — = Pe Seana enna SANS SS FS 
IMA CHOM 65.8 6 see aesis 341 169,000 — — CASSIA OIL 
Philippines. <...4.-.«< — —_ 17 9,324 Malla yale savers erstersrats «s a —_ 6 9,480 
Ws As SWelidies eens — — 2,825 1,357,043 IMaCa Or rata teverenyay sates 31 42,628 6 9,480 
POT A Ne vets fetes 3: 2,205 (1,119,727 3,045 1,470,182 PLO Galli. cree a scar one 31 42,628 6 9,480 
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ear ng a i ete en tae i ae SE 


COCO-NUT (copra) OIL, REFINED 


Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Malay ae ence ts (EO) = = 
North Borneo ...... 214 22,980 —_— —_— 
Ghina, Middle ..... — — 663 74,982 
China,a Southy =]. i. — — 594 55,634 
French Indochina .. 420 40,000 — — 
Hollands uncer — — 777 85,460 
NIACAO We ses use meus — — 287 31,163 
Thavland slo. k sas. 642 71,370 — —_— 
Total .Bewes ace 2,014 227,580 2,321 247,239 
LINSEED OIL 
Aa we acanis «aun temuane 217 39,010 oo — 
Mnchiauar neue ees 1,030 172,568 — — 
China, Middle... -. — — 178 23,500 
IN EXC nig colo Ge obo — — 33 5,802 
MCOLAIL cnnaineterere ens 1,247 211,578 211 29,302 
GROUNDNUT (peanut) OIL 
Malaya tidiies cree 162 24,300 134 25,380 
Br. Commonwealth, 

Other erasers — — I 3,000 
Ghinas sNoxthe icra. 20,098 2,829,127 — — 
China, Middle ..... 281 42.215 5,725 801,761, 
China, ‘South: tr... — — 2,281 315,091 
INACAO Mier mrnereecarsror 8 1,420 860 122,585 
Phawlanadey scares 5,857 890,496 = — 

Total Geeta «ae 26,406 3,787,558 9,015 1,267,817 
SESAMUM OIL 
Auistraliaieesn.. ocacesate — — 4 889 
Waa Was crtne aidetenl® — — 30 5,310 
New Zealand ...... — — 1 294 
Br. Commonwealth, 

Otherp Reimers sak — — 1 188 
China, North ...... 90 13,500 — — 
Central America .. — — 2 389 
Wiaeao) |... Bac ceneatnwste — — 51 7,323 
South America .... — — 2 242 
RSS nese — — 10 2,412 

POtalle caters averuetate 90 13,500 101 17,047 
SOY BEAN OIL 
FrotlanGiv mrceee nese — — 2,401 149,198 
Mopal@ case retsis — — 2,401 149,198 
TEA SEED OIL 
United Kingdom ... — — 9,858 1,867,001 
China, South ...... 3,031 484,596 — — 
Germany fia. arene —_— — 123 20,049 
INTACAO) cadre suns sekele dine T30: 123.131 -— — 
Motallapopassntn vache 3,766 607,727 8,981 1,887,050 


March 30 


WOOD OIL IN DRUMS 


Imports Exports 
Countries ‘Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom — — 5,040 1,025,500 
‘Australia cen eee. — — 1,361 279,914 
North Borneo ...... _ — 5 1,167 
Malaya. v siiernteamenets — — 40 7,667 
@hinay Northiitny. ces 9,927 1,874,880 —_— _ 
China, South ...... 20,602 4,194,757 —_— — 
Denmark) agvonerds es — — 1,779 374,956 
France iuccsiezomme ier — — 504 88,800 
Germany 2 ecnaroer — — 689 141,254 
Holland) sacctepaeeee — — 418 83,900 
Tally uecaecs Sheree — 168 33,600 
Alehopeot WH ees a1-510,5 fcN0 — —_ 5,438 1,133,296 
IWEACAO) fers suaters! acta eve 562 105,147 — — 
IN[OVA WENA S Robe adh a6 — — 773 155,772 
‘PhatlanGes unrest — —- 43 8,135 
Sweden. famines — os 420 86,320: 
Wi: (SRA creosote —_— 170 36,230 
PT Ota lia ereuereiuerteters 31,091 6,174,784 16,848 3,456,511 
WOOD OIL IN BULK 
United Kingdom ... — — 3,833 784,574 
China, (Scuth 75.3). 4,256 869,966 —_— = 
U, So Agr a earaeeasor — — 1,500 300,000: 
TOUR res hen uens 4,256 869,966 5,333 1,084,574 


OTHER OILS FROM SEEDS, NUTS AND KERNELS 


Thailand Sie eamraniets 51 6,120 — — 
Te Se Ae tener aeerrarons 22 4,537 — — 
Total. were 73 10,657 — — 
BRISTLES 
United Kingdom ... — —_— 95 61,650 
Australia ........++ — — ih 2,430: 
China: North 25 34 90,820 32 65,760 
Korea,’ South = ...... 14 43,176 — — 
Thailand: 4.2). civert — — 6 4,200 
US SA couvereteisisecr ens — — 295 681,588 
TOtall shleastercterietede 48 133,996 429 815,628 


CRUDE RUBBER AND RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


(gutta-percha, 


Moalaval o..stetonies aieas 7,774 
North Borneo ...... 84 
Br. Commonwealth, 

Other: jen vee 336 


Chinay INOrthes. on ear _— 
China, Middle ..... — 


China; South >... caer 80 
MACHO. n2hiote ecw cone — 
United States of 
Indonesiay aie cw 6,497 
Ui Shay wine ore — 


Korea, Northiey ac sa. —_— 


balata, etc.) 


1,199,649 — as 
8550, = tee 
44:352 . i: 
ss 9,605 889,038 
= 857 103,613 
7,200 5,592 572,699 
ae 49 7,361 
698,949 — a. 
gs 2,520  237,800° 
a 840 95,000 


1,958,700 19,463 1,905,511 


